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FOREWORD 


At  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  Massachusetts  School  Super- 
intendents, held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education 
at  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  April  28  to  30,  1920,  a  session 
of  the  program  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  observance  of  the 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  x\s  an  outgrowth  of 
this  discussion  the  Commissioner  of  Education  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  superintendents  and  teachers  to  prepare  a  bulletin  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  in  this  observance.  The  committee  at  once  realized 
the  importance  of  the  task  assigned  it,  and  entered  upon  its  work  with 
enthusiasm.  The  very  satisfactory  results  of  this  work  are  set  forth 
herein.  A  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  this  bulletin  has  been  printed 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher 
in  the  Commonwealth.,  It  is  hoped  that  the  material  may  so  com- 
mend itself  to  school  officials  and  teachers  that  they  will  use  it  as  a 
means  of  setting  before  their  pupils  the  great  significance  of  the  event 
we  are  celebrating. 

PAYSON   SMITH, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


ODE 


Let  children  learn  the  mighty  deeds 
Their  sires  achieved  of  old; 

And  still,  as  time  to  time  succeeds. 
To  them  the  tale  unfold. 

Let  children  emulate  their  deeds. 
Their  choral  praises  sing; 

So  shall  the  muse,  as  time  proceeds. 
Her  meed  of  incense  bring. 


Samuel  Davis. 


PREFACE 


The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
the  shores  of  the  New  World  has  much  significance  for  all  true  Ameri- 
cans. The  Pilgrim  idealism,  as  well  as  the  Pilgrim  hardihood  and 
power  of  endurance  and  Christian  fortitude,  has  become  the  inalienable 
inheritance  of  every  American.  This  inheritance  has  meant  much  in 
the  development,  and  still  means  much  for  the  future  development,  of 
the  United  States.  The  men  and  women  who  made  up  the  passenger 
list  of  that  sturdy  little  bark,  the  "Mayflower,"  were  made  of  the  stuff 
that  gives  the  true  foundation  for  a  great  people.  They  were  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  fair  play,  with  real  love  and  sympathy  for  humanity, 
and  with  spiritual  zeal,  that  make  for  complete  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. They  gave  of  themselves  unselfishly  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
future.  For  them  the  present  was  connected  indissolubly  with  the 
days  to  come.  They  saw  very  clearly  the  vision  of  the  future,  un- 
rolling the  picture  of  coming  generations  developing  into  right  types 
of  men  and  women  because  of  an  inheritance  of  integrity  and  forti- 
tude. This  inheritance  was  to  be  given  by  the  integrity  and  fortitude 
of  the  Pilgrims'  own  years  of  suffering,  —  years  of  suffering,  yet  j^ears 
of  joyful  sacrifice.  x\s  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  the  people 
of  the  other  Commonwealths  making  up  this  great  Nation  recall  the 
adventure  and  success  of  the  Pilgrims,  it  is  not  what  may  be  said 
that  will  really  count  for  the  future,  or  even  accentuate  so  much  the 
valor  and  courage  of  the  past;  rather  is  it  the  real  deeds  of  those 
people  of  1620,  showing  in  results  at  the  present  time  with  rich  prom- 
ises of  continued  results  in  the  future,  that  are  the  real  evidences  of 
the  true  greatness  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  past,  in  the  present,  and  in 
the  future. 

It  is  fitting  that  1920  should  have  much  study  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  Pilgrims  to  their  great  undertaking,  and  much  study  of 
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their  success  and  influences.  Knowing  them  better,  the  American 
people  may,  by  the  example  of  the  Pilgrims,  continue  to  adhere  closely 
to  the  great  principles  which  were  the  inspiration  for  the  lives  of  the 
little  Plymouth  Colony.  To  the  boys  and  girls,  particularly,  who  now 
are  attending  the  schools  in  this  State,  there  comes  a  special  appeal 
from  the  lives  of  the  Pilgrims.  This  appeal  is  in  the  nature  of  examples 
from  noble  lives  of  service  working  for  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Pilgrims  strove  so  to  shape  their  existence  that  the  future 
might  he  safeguarded  for  the  hoys  and  girls  of  to-day  and  of  the  years  to 
come,  as  icell  as  for  the  hoys  and  girls  belonging  to  that  little  hand  that 
came  to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  three  hundred  years  ago.  American 
boys  and  girls  will  not  waste  this  great  inheritance. 

I.  Scrapbooks.  —  In  this  little  pamphlet  are  given  some  sugges- 
tions that  may  be  of  value  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  recalling  the  facts 
pertaining  to  the  lives  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is  suggested  that  the  pupils 
may  be  interested,  especially  in  the  fifth  grade,  in  collecting  material 
published  in  current  periodicals  concerning  the  Pilgrim  history.  As 
the  years  go  by  this  material  may  have  increasing  value  for  reference 
in  studying  State  history. 

II.  Programs.  —  Sample  programs  have  been  given  that  teachers 
and  pupils  may  have  some  suggestions  for  the  observance  on  special 
days  of  the  Pilgrim  Anniversary.  The  official  day  for  the  opening  of 
the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  celebration  is  December  21,  1920.  It  is  sug- 
gested, however,  that  the  study  of  the  Pilgrims  commence  immediately 
in  history  and  English  classes,  and  that  Thanksgiving  week  be  des- 
ignated as  a  special  time  for  the  use  of  some  of  these  programs.  As 
the  year  progresses  the  interest  in  the  Pilgrim  storj^  may  accumulate, 
and  in  the  graduation  exercises  for  classes  finishing  their  school  work 
in  1921  special  features  can  be  introduced  giving  attention  to  the 
Pilgrim  story.  Appreciating  the  difficulty  usually  experienced  in 
seen  ring  actual  material  for  programs,  several  appropriate  selections 
have  been  printed  in  full. 

III.  Pilgrimages.  One  suggestion  contained  in  some  of  the 
jjrograiiis  is  lliul  the  ])ilgrimages  already  ])humed,  or  to  be  planned,  by 
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individuals  from  different  communities  to  Plymouth,  and  other  places 
enriched  historically  by  the  Pilgrims,  be  one  feature  of  the  tercentenary 
celebrations.  The  local  programs  could  be  made  somewhat  more 
realistic  by  these  actual  visits  to  the  first  home  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
pilgrimages  for  graduating  classes  might  be  made  a  special  feature  for 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 

IV.  Pageant.  —  The  exercises  in  honor  of  this  anniversary  may 
be  carried  out  very  significantly  by  portraying  early  history  in  a 
pageant.  A  special  feature  of  this  pageant,  however,  should  be  the  use 
of  local  history  in  one  of  the  episodes,  tying  up  incidents  of  local  his- 
tory with  the  Pilgrim  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  pageant  real 
meaning  to  the  persons  who  participate  in  it,  and  to  the  spectators 
who  witness  its  presentation.  With  this  bulletin,  therefore,  is  sub- 
mitted a  sample  pageant,  very  carefully  developed  from  the  historical 
standpoint,  —  a  pageant  which,  already  in  its  principal  features,  has 
been  tried  out  in  large  and  important  celebrations  this  current  year. 
The  bulletin  has  outlined  suggestions  for  one  episode  to  be  developed 
from  local  history. 

V.  History  for  the  Fourth  Grade.  —  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Pilgrim  story  be  woven  into  local  history  for  each  community, 
and  that  this  local  history  be  made  available  for  children  in  the  fourth 
grade  of  all  schools.  Typical  stories  of  the  Pilgrims,  submitted  by 
the  teachers  of  Plymouth,  are  included  for  all  grades  as  suggestions 
for  this  kind  of  work. 

VI.  Bibliography.  —  It  appeared  desirable  to  suggest  reliable 
sources  for  studying  the  Pilgrim  story.  A  tentative  list  of  publications 
is  added  for  this  purpose.  It  seemed  wise  to  submit  a  brief  list  of 
references  rather  than  one  more  lengthy  which  might  contain  material 
less  relevant. 

The  committee  makes  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  following 
authors  and  publishers  for  permission  to  use  certain  selections  of  prose, 
poetry,  and  song,  —  Allen  Eastman  Cross,  William  Tyler  Page,  John 
Jos.  McVey,  Denis  A.  McCarthy,  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay,  and 
Edwin  Markham. 


BMTI    LIBRARY 
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The  special  cover  page  for  this  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Rudolph 
Louis  Czufin,  a  student  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
Boston. 

The  committee  submits  the  report  in  hope  of  giving  some  help  in 
making  an  effective  appeal  through  the  Pilgrim  story  for  intelligent, 
serviceable,  and  unwavering  loyalty  in  true  citizenship. 

S.  MONROE   GRAVES,  Chairman, 
BLANCHE   A.  CHENEY, 
LOTTA  A.  CLARK, 
JOHN   C.  GRAY, 
CHARLES  A.  HARRIS, 
CHARLES   M.  PENNELL, 
HARRIET  E.  TUELL, 

Committee. 
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THE   PRESIDENT'S   PROCLAMATION 


President  Proclaims  Pilgrims'  Day 

Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools  urged  to  observe  the  Day 
BY  Appropriate  Exercises  and  Lessons 

President  Wilson  has  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  requests 
the  observance  by  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  At  the  same 
time,  he  named  three  members  of  the  United  States  Pilgrim  Ter- 
centenary Commission.  Six  members  had  already  been  appointed  by 
Congress. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  follows :  — 

My  Fellow  Cotjntrymen:  —  December  21  next  will  mark  the  tercentenary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  The  day  will  be  becomingly  celebrated 
at  Plymouth  under  the  auspices  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission, 
and  at  other  localities  in  Massachusetts.  While  this  is  proper  and  praiseworthy,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  influences  which  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrims  with 
respect  to  civic  liberty  and  human  rights  have  had  upon  the  formation  and  growth 
of  our  institutions,  and  upon  our  development  and  progress  as  a  nation,  merits  more 
than  a  local  expression  of  our  obligation,  and  makes  fitting  a  Nation-wide  observance 
of  the  day. 

I  therefore  suggest  and  request  that  the  21st  of  December  next  we  observe 
throughout  the  Union  with  special  patriotic  services,  in  order  that  great  events  in 
American  history  that  have  resulted  from  the  landing  of  these  hearty  and  courageous 
navigators  and  colonists  maj^  be  accentuated  to  the  present  generation  of  American 
citizens.  Especially  do  I  recommend  that  the  day  be  fittingly  observed  in  the  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  schools  of  our  country,  to  the  end  that  salutary  and  patriotic 
lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  and  the  ideals  of  this 
little  band  of  church  men  and  women  who  established  on  this  continent  the  first 
self-determined  government  based  on  the  great  principle  of  just  law  and  its  equal 
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application  to  all,  and  thus  planted  the  seeds  from  which  has  sprung  the  mighty 
Nation. 

In  witness  thereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed.  Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  fourth  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  himdred  and  twenty,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth. 

WOODKOW  WILSON. 

—  "School  Life;'  September  1,  1920,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES,   PROGRAMS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR 
SCHOOL  OBSERVANCES 


It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  inspire  her  pupils  to  make  this 
celebration  their  own  particular  project.  Under  her  guidance  the 
pupils  will  engage  eagerly  in  many  activities  similar  to  those  listed 
below. 

In  this  Pilgrim  project  the  classroom  work  will  culminate  in  some 
form  of  community  celebration,  such  as  inviting  the  parents  and  friends 
to  the  school  assembly  hall  to  join  in  a  suitable  observance,  or  co- 
operating with  other  schools  in  presenting  a  program  in  a  public  hall. 
The  class  work  will  also  be  preparation  for  some  sort  of  social  service; 
for  example,  small  groups  of  pupils  in  costume  may  visit  homes  for 
the  aged,  orphanages,  hospitals,  or  "shut-ins"  at  their  homes,  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  Pilgrim  stories,  singing  Pilgrim  and  patriotic 
songs,  giving  a  Pilgrim  play,  etc. 

The  following  activities,  programs,  and  materials  are  offered  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  helpful  to  teachers.  Other  materials 
may  be  used  freely,  especially  those  which  the  pupils  search  out  for 
themselves :  — 

General  Suggestions 

I.    Pilgrimage  to  Plymouth. 

1.  A  group  of  pupils  accompanied  by  teacher  or  parent  may  visit  Plymouth 

and  report  to  class.     This  affords  splendid  motivation  for  the  whole 
project. 

2.  The  class  may  decide  to  raise  or  save  money  for  a  class  pilgrimage  next 

June. 
II.    Visits  to  public  libraries  and  museums. 

1.  Schools  accessible  to  Boston  may  send  a  group  of  pupils  to  study  the 
collection  of  Pilgrim  pictures  and  colonial  books  on  exhibition  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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II.     Visits  to  public  libraries  and  museums  —  Concluded. 

2.  Another  committee  may  visit  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  where 

there  is  a  collection  of  "over  in  the  'Mayflower'"  furniture. 

3.  Many  visits  to  the  public  library  of  the  home  town  or  city,  by  the  class, 

by  committees,  and  by  individuals,  to  search  for  material  to  be  used 
in  history  and  English  classes  and  in  assembly  programs. 

4.  A  series  of  illustrated  lectures  at  the  Boston  Public  Library    may   be 

attended. 

III.  Group   work   in   the   preparation   and   presentation   of   history   material,   for 

example :  — 

1.  The  story  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  three  homes. 

2.  Lantern  talks  with  pictures  of  Pilgrim  life. 

3.  The  development  of  our  free  institutions,  that  is,  town  meeting,  repre- 

sentative democracy,  trial  by  jury,  etc. 

4.  The  principles  of  American  democracy  as  set  forth  in  the  "Mayflower 

Compact,"  Declaration  of  Independence,  Constitution,  and  in  earlier 
liberty  documents,  such  as  Magna  Charta,  etc. 

5.  Local  history:    Incidents  in  the  early  life  of  each  town  or  city  to  be 

worked  up  as  an  episode  in  a  Pilgrim  pageant. 

IV.  Pupil  activities  in  the  English  class. 

1.  Story-telling  contests  (see  narratives  in  the  accompanying  bibliography). 

2.  Book  reviews  (see  narratives  in  the  accompanying  bibliography). 

3.  Two-minute  speeches  (see  oratory  in  the  accompanying  bibliography). 

4.  Suitable    quotations    selected   (see  oratory  in    the  accompanying  bibli- 

ography.) 
,  5.  Letters  to  pupils  in  schools  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  of  Plymouth,  Eng. 

6.  Writing  invitations  to  a  prominent  citizen  to  address  school  assembly, 

to  parents  and  friends  to  attend  the  school  observance. 

7.  AVriting  original  poems. 

8.  Planning  pantomime  and  dramatization,  for  example  :  — 

Landing  of  Pilgrims;  Pilgrims  going  to  church;  Miles  Standish  and 
his  soldiers;  a  dame  school;  a  singing  school.  For  ideas,  see  the 
Perry  Pictures;  Booklet  by  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company; 
"Festivals  and  Plays"  (Chubb),  pp.  148-153. 

9.  Writing,  coaching,  and  presenting  an  original  play. 

See  "Little  American  History  Plays  for  Little  Americans,"  Eleanor 

Hubbard. 
"Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants,"  Constance  D.  Mackay  (Holt  &  Co.). 
"How  to  Produce  Children's  Plays,"  Constance  D. Mackay  (Holt  &  Co.), 
"A  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Constance  D.  Mackay  (Holt  &  Co.). 
"Plays  and  Pageants  of  Democracy,"  Payne  (Harper  &  Brothers). 
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V.    Activities  in  the  geography  class. 

1.  Locational  work,  for  example,  making  maps. 

2.  Study  of  the  industries  of  Cape  Cod,  —  cordage  nianufactiu-ing,  cran- 

berrying,  fishing. 

3.  Lantern  talks  depicting  present-day  life  of  Plymouth  and  Provincctown. 

4.  Reports  on  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, — work  of   coast   guard;    lighthouse 

service. 
VI.    Activities  in  the  arithmetic  class. 

1.  Practical  problems  relating  to  the  cost  of  a  class  or  group  pilgrimage 
from  the  pupils'  home  town  or  city  to  Plymouth  and  return. 
VII.    Activities  in  the  practical  arts  or  manual  training  class. 

1.  Paper-cuttings  of  Pilgrims,  Indians,  cabins,  the  ship  "Mayflower,"  etc. 

2.  Printing  quotations. 

3.  Making  posters. 

4.  Building  Pilgrim  cabin-   Indian  round  house,  meeting  house. 

5.  Model  of  colonial  kitchen  with  furnishings. 

6.  Dressing  Pilgrim  and  Indian  dolls. 

7.  Making  Pilgrim  and  Indian  costumes  for  tableau  or  play. 

8.  Arranging  exhibit  of  pictures,  constructions,  posters.     For  pictures,  see 

catalogue  of  the  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Maiden,  Mass.-,  and  of 
A.  S.  Burbank,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
VIII.    Activities  in  the  music  class. 

1.  Practice  in  singing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner;"   "America;"   "America 

the  Beautiful;"   Keller's  "American  Hymn;"  "Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean;"   "Hurrah  for  Old  New^  England." 

2.  Learn  some  of  the  Pilgrim  hymns. 

These  are  helpful  in  catching  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  for  their  hj'mns, 
like  themselves,  are  "brave,  strong  and  solemn;"  for  example, 
"Oxford,"  "York,"  "Duke  Street,"  and  "Old  Hundred"  tunes 
with  their  psalm  texts.  See  "The  Mayflower  Song  Book,"  by 
Harris  and  Bonner. 

3.  Indian  music,  Fletcher,  "Indian  Games,  Dances  and  Songs." 

4.  Class  compose  an  original  Pilgrim  song;    for  hints,  see  pp.  14'-2  and  147, 

"Festivals  and  Plays"  (Chubb). 

5.  Instrumental  music. 

"New  England  Idylls,"  Edward  MacDowell. 
"Woodland  Sketches,"  Edward  MacDowell. 
IX.    Field  day  activities. 

1.  English  country  dances. 
Morris  dance. 
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IX.    Field  day  activities  —  Concluded. 

2.  Indian  games. 

Stool  ball,  "Mary  of  Plymouth,"  Otis,  pp.  91  and  92; 
Double  ball,  "Indian  Games,  Dances  and  Songs,"  Fletcher. 
Follow  my  Leader,  "  Indian  Games,  Dances  and  Songs,"  Fletcher. 

3.  Indian  dances. 

War  dance. 
Moon  dance. 

See  Alice  Fletcher's  "Indian  Games,  Dances  and  Songs." 
X.    Other  activities. 

1.  Moving  pictures,  if  possible,  for  an  assembly  program. 

Forefathers'  Day,  December  21 

Elementary  Schools 
I.    Singing. 

"America,"  or  — • 

"O    God,    beneath    thy    Guiding    Hand"    (tune:   "  Duke   Street")    ("The 
Student's  Hymnal,"  C.  H.  Levermore,  Ginn;  "Fifty  Standard  Hymns," 
Baldwin  and  Newton). 
II.    Recitation  (choose  the  selection  best  suited  to  pupils). 
"The  Mayflower,"  E.  W.  Ellsworth. 

"The  Peace  Message,"  B.  E.  Stevenson  ("Poems  of   American  History," 
B.  E.  Stevenson). 

III.  Singing. 

"Old  Hundred,"  or  — 

"There  is  a  Land  of  Pure  Delight"  ("Mayflower  Song  Book"). 

IV.  Recitation. 

"The  First  Thanksgiving  Day,"  M.  J.  Preston. 

"Five  Kernels  of  Corn,"  H.  Bvitterworth  ("Poems  of   American  History," 
B.  E.  Stevenson). 
V.    Singing. 

"Hurrah  for  Old  New  England,"    W.  P.  Chamberlain  (No.  10293,  Oliver 
Ditson  Company). 
VI.    Two-minute  speech  or  story-telling. 
Tlie  children  of  the  "Mayflower." 
How  the  Pilgrims  made  candles,  soap,  or  maple  sugar. 
Why  I  prefer  my  school  to  the  Pilgrim  boy's  school. 
Material  in  "The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims,"  Usher  (Macmillan). 
"M;iry  of  Plymouth,"  Otis  (American  Book  C(Mni)any). 
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VI.    Two-minute  speech  or  story-telling  —  Concluded. 
"Pilgrim  Stories,"  Pumphrey  (Rand,  McNally). 
"Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies,"  Stone  and  Fickett  (Heath). 
VII.    Recitation. 

"Let  Children  learn  the  Mighty  Deeds,"  Davis. 
"Pilgrims,  We  See  You  Now,"  Dawes. 
"Poems  of  the  Pilgrims,"  Z.  H.  Spooner. 
VIII.    A  Series  of  Pilgrim  pantomimes  (a  pupil  announces  the  subject  of  each  panto- 
mime before  the  opening  of  the  curtain). 
Pilgrims  going  to  Church,  Boughton  (Perry  Pictures). 
"First  Treaty  with  Massasoit"  ("  New  England  —  Old  and  New,"  Old  Colony 

Trust  Company,  Boston). 
"A  Colonial  Singing  School"  ("Festivals  and  Plays,"  Chubb). 
IX.    Pledge  of  allegiance  and  salute   to  the    Flag   by   the   children   of   the  New 

Democracy. 
X.    Singing. 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

High  Schools 

I.    Salute  to  the  flag  and  singing  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
II.    Excerpt  from  oratory  (choose  selection  best  suited  to  pupils). 

"The  Pilgrim  and  the  American  of  To-day,"  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

"The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  James  Bryce. 

"Forefathers'  Day,"  Arthur  Twining  Hadley.     (Consult  Bibliography.) 

III.  Singing. 

The  Pilgrim's  song,   "Who  Would  True  Valor  See"   (Mr.  Valiant's  song 
from  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  John  Bunyan,  "Mayflower  Song  Book"). 

IV.  Recitation. 

"O  Pioneers,"  Walt  Whitman  ("Selected  Poems,"  Whitman). 

"The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  John    Pierpont    ("Poems  of   American  History," 
Stevenson) . 
V.    Singing. 

Pilgrim  Chant  (tune:  "Oxford"),  "Gone  is  now  the  Sullen  Winter"   ("Pa- 
triotic Plays  and  Pageants,"  CD.  Mackay). 
VI.    Four-minute  speech  or  best  essay. 

"Our  Pilgrimage  to  Plymouth." 

"The   Women   of    the   Mayflower"     ("The    Women    who    came    in    the 
Mayflower,"  Annie  R.  Marble,  Boston,  1920). 

"Failure  of  Communism  among  the  Pilgrims"  (oration  at  Plymouth,  J.  Q. 
Adams) . 
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YII.    Address  by  leading  citizen. 
YIII.    Recitation. 

"The  Present  Crisis,"  James  Russell  Lowell. 
IX.    Singing. 

"America  the  Beautiful,"  Bates,  or  — 

"American   Hymn,"    Keller     ("Fifty-five    Community    Songs,"     Liberty 
Edition) . 
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MATERIAL   FOR   PROGRAMS 


Pilgrim  Monument   Inscription 

On  the  bronze  tablet  that  marks  the  towering  Pilgrim  Monument 
at  Provincetown,  Cape  Cod,  is  this  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard :  — 

On  November  21,  1620,  the  "Mayflower,"  carrying  102  passengers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  cast  anchor  in  this  harbor,  sixty-seven  days  from  Plymonth,  England. 

On  the  same  day  the  forty-one  adult  males  of  the  company  had  solemnly  cov- 
enanted f^nd  combined  themselves  together  "into  a  civil  body  politick." 

This  body  politic  established  and  maintamed  on  the  bleak  and  barren  edge  of  a 
vast  wilderness  a  state  without  a  bishop  or  a  priest;  a  democratic  commonwealth, 
the  members  of  which  were  "straightly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good  and  of  the 
whole  by  every  one." 

With  long-suffering  devotions  and  sober  resolutions,  they  illustrated  for  the  first 
time  in  history  the  principles  of  the  religious  and  civil  liberty  and  the  practise  of  a 
genuine  democracy. 

Therefore  the  remembrance  of  them  shall  be  perpetuated  m  the  vast  republic  that 
has  inherited  their  ideals. 

—  The  Literary  Digest,  June  19,  1920. 


The  Mayflower  Still   Is  Sailing  On  ^ 

(Pilgrim  Anniversary  Hj'mn;  Tune:  "Duke  Street"  or  "Truro.") 

The  Lord  hath  more  Truth  and  Light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word. 

—  Pastor  Robi)iso7i's  farewell  to  the  "May/lower"  Pilgrims. 

More  light  shall  break  from  out  Thy  Word 

For  Pilgrim  followers  of  the  Gleam, 
Till,  led  by  Thy  free  spirit,  Lord, 

We  see  and  share  the  Pilgrim  dream! 

What  mighty  hopes  are  in  our  care. 

What  holy  dreams  of  Brotherhood : 
God  of  our  Fathers,  help  us  dare 

Their  passion  for  the  Common  Good! 

Wild  roars  the  blast,  the  storm  is  high! 

Above  the  storm  are  shining  still 
The  lights  by  which  we  live  and  die; 

Our  peace  is  ever  in  Thy  Will ! 

The  ancient  stars,  the  ancient  faith, 

Defend  us  till  our  voyage  is  done  — 
Across  the  floods  of  fear  and  death 

The  Mayflower  still  is  sailing  on! 

— -Allen  Eastman  Cross. 

The  American's  Creed 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the  people,  bj^  the 
people,  for  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States; 
a  perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable,  established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality,  justice  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives 
and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country'  to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;    to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

—  William  Tyler  Page. 

1  Copyright  by  Allen  Eastman  Cross  and  used  by  permission. 
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Mayflower  ^ 

Thunder  our  thanks  to  her  —  guns,  hearts,  and  lips! 

Cheer  from  the  ranks  to  her, 

Shout  from  the  banks  to  her  — 
Mayflower!     Foremost  and  best  of  our  ships. 

Mayflower!     Twice  in  the  national  story 
Thy  dear  name  in  letters  of  gold  — 
Woven  in  texture  that  never  grows  old  — 

Winning  a  home  and  winning  glory! 

Sailing  the  years  to  us,  welcomed  for  aye; 

Cherished  for  centuries,  dearest  to-daj'. 

Every  heart  throbs  for  her,  every  flag  dips  — 

Mayflower!     First  and  last,  best  of  our  ships. 

White  as  a  seagull,  she  swept  the  long  passage. 

True  as  the  homing-bird  fhes  with  its  message. 

Love  her?     O,  richer  than  silk  every  sail  of  her. 

Trust  her.''     More  precious  than  gold  every  nail  of  her. 

Write  we  down  faithfully  every  man's  part  in  her; 

Greet  we  all  gratefullj^  every  true  heart  in  her. 

More  than  a  name  to  us,  sailing  the  fleetest. 

Symbol  of  that  which  is  purest  and  sweetest. 

More  than  a  keel  to  us,  steermg  the  straightest, 

Emblem  of  that  which  is  freest  and  greatest. 

More  than  a  dove-bosomed  sail  to  the  windward. 

Flame  passing  on  while  the  night-clouds  fly  hindward. 

Kiss  every  plank  of  her!     None  shall  take  rank  of  her; 

Frontward  or  weatherward,  none  can  eclipse. 

Thunder  our  thanks  to  her!     Cheer  from  the  banks  to  her! 

Mayflower!     Foremost  and  best  of  our  ships! 


—  John  Boyle  O  Reii  ly. 


1  Reprinted  b3'  permission  of  John  Jos.  McVey,  Publisher. 
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The  Pilgrim  Fathers 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  —  where  are  they? 

The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  spray 

As  they  break  along  the  shore; 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  as  they  rolled  that  day 

When  the  Mayflower  moored  below; 
When  the  sea  around  was  black  with  storms, 

And  white  the  shore  with  snow. 


The  mists  that  wrapped  the  Pilgrim's  sleep 

Still  brood  upon  the  tide; 
And  his  rocks  yet  keep  their  watch  by  the  deep 

To  stay  its  waves  of  pride. 
But  the  snow-white  sail  that  he  gave  to  the  gale. 

When  the  heavens  looked  dark,  is  gone,  — 
As  an  angel's  wing  through  an  opening  cloud 

Is  seen,  and  then  withdrawn. 

The  Pilgrim  exile,  —  sainted  name! 

The  hill  whose  icy  brow 
Rejoiced,  when  he  came,  in  the  morning's  flame. 

In  the  morning's  flame  burns  now. 
And  the  moon's  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that  night 

On  the  hillside  and  the  sea. 
Still  lies  where  he  laid  his  houseless  head,  — 

But  the  Pilgrim!  where  is  he.^ 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  at  rest: 

When  summer's  throned  on  high, 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdue  drest, 

Go,  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 
The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  that  hallowed  spot  is  cast; 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world, 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last. 
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The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled: 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light; 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead, 

With  the  holy  stars  by  night. 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled 

And  still  guard  this  ice-bound  shore, 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  Mayflower  lay, 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more. 

—  John  Pierpont. 


Hymn 

Wild  was  the  daj';  the  wintry  sea 

Moaned  sadlj^  on  New  England's  strand. 
When  first,  the  thoughtful  and  the  free. 

Our  fathers,  trod  the  desert  land. 


They  little  thought  how  pure  a  light. 

With  years,  should  gather  round  that  day; 

How  love  should  keep  their  memories  bright. 
How  wide  a  realm  their  sons  should  sway. 

Green  are  their  bays;  and  greener  still 

Shall  round  their  spreading  fame  be  wreathed. 

And  regions  now  untrod  shall  thrill 

With  reverence,  when  their  names  are  breathed. 

Till  where  the  sun,  with  softer  fires. 

Looks  on  the  vast  Pacific's  sleep. 
The  children  of  the  Pilgrim  sires 

This  hallowed  day  like  us  shall  keep. 

—  William  Cullen  Bryant.. 
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The  Land  where  Hate  should  Die  ^ 

This  is  the  land  where  hate  should  die  — 

No  feuds  of  faith,  no  spleen  of  race. 
No  darkly  brooding  fear  should  try 

Beneath  our  flag  to  find  a  place. 
Lo!  every  people  here  has  sent 

Its  sons  to  answer  freedom's  call; 
Their  lifeblood  is  the  strong  cement 

That  builds  and  binds  the  nation's  wall. 


This  is  the  land  where  hate  should  die  — 

Though  dear  to  me  my  faith  and  shrine, 
I  serve  my  country  well  when  I 

Respect  beliefs  that  are  not  mine. 
He  little  loves  his  land  who'd  cast 

Upon  his  neighbor's  word  a  doubt. 
Or  cite  the  wrongs  of  ages  past 

From  present  rights  to  bar  him  out. 

This  is  the  land  where  hate  should  die  — 

This  is  the  land  where  strife  should  cease. 
Where  foul,  suspicious  fear  should  fly 

Before  the  light  of  love  and  peace. 
Then  let  us  purge  from  poisoned  thought 

That  service  to  the  state  we  give. 
And  so  be  worthy  as  we  ought 

Of  this  great  land  in  which  we  live! 


Denis  A.  McCarthy. 


'■  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston. 
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The  First  Settlement  of  New  England 

We  are  assembled  on  this  memorable  spot,  to  perform  the  duties  which  the  present 
occasion  imposes  upon  us.  We  have  come  to  this  Rock,  to  record  here  our  homage 
for  our  Pilgrim  Fathers;  our  sympathy  in  their  sufferings;  our  gratitude  for  their 
labors;  our  admiration  of  their  virtues;  our  veneration  for  their  piet.y;  and  our 
attachment  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  religious  libertj' ,  which  they  encountered 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  storms  of  heaven,  the  violence  of  savages,  disease,  exile, 
and  famine,  to  enjoy  and  to  establish.  And  we  would  leave  here,  also,  for  the  genera- 
tions which  are  rising  up  rapidh^  to  fill  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  have  en- 
deavored to  transmit  the  great  inheritance  unimpaired;  that  in  our  estimate  of 
public  principles  and  private  virtue,  in  our  veneration  of  religion  and  piety,  in  our 
devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  our  regard  for  whatever  advances  human 
knowledge  or  improves  human  happiness,  we  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  our 
origin. 

—  Daniel  Webstkr. 

What  Constitutes  a   State? 

Wliat  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  high  raised  battlement  or  labored  mound. 

Thick  walls  or  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No;  —  men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude,  — 

Men,  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state; 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate. 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

—  Sir  William  Jones. 
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Need  of  the  Hour  ^ 

Fling  forth  tlie  triple-colored  flag  to  dare 
The  bright  untraveled  highways  of  the  air. 
Blow  the  undaunted  bugles,  blow,  and  yet 
Let  not  the  boast  betray  us  to  forget. 
Lo,  there  are  high  adventures  for  this  hour, 
Tourneys  to  test  the  sinews  of  our  power; 
For  we  must  parry,  as  the  years  increase. 
The  hazards  of  success,  the  risks  of  peace ! 

What  do  we  need  to  keep  the  Nation  whole. 
To  guard  the  pillars  of  the  state?     We  need 
The  fine  audacities  of  honest  deed. 

The  homelj'  old  integrities  of  soul. 
The  swift  temerities  that  take  the  part 
Of  outcast  right,  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  — 
Brave  hopes  that  Mammon  never  can  detain 
Nor  sully  with  his  gainless  clutch  for  gain. 

—  Edwin  Mahkham. 

The  Present  Crisis 

An  Excerpt 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time 

makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 

who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires !  we 

ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly 

through  the  desperate  winter  sea,     .     .     . 

—  James  Russell  Lowell. 

1  Copyright  by  Edwin  Markham  and  used  by  permiasion. 
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A  Vista 

Ax  Excerpt 
(Tune:  "Duke  Street.") 

These  things  shall  be !  —  A  loftier  race 

Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known  shall  rise. 

With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 

And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes. 

They  shall  be  gentle,  brave,  and  strong, 
Not  to  spUl  human  blood,  but  dare 

All  that  may  plant  man's  lordship  firm 
On  earth  and  fire  and  sea  and  air. 

Nation  with  Nation,  land  with  land, 

Unarmed  shall  hve  as  comrades  free; 

In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

New  arts  shall  bloom,  of  loftier  moiUd, 
And  mightier  music  thrill  the  skies; 

And  ev'ry  life  shall  be  a  song, 

WTien  all  the  earth  is  paradise. 

There  shall  be  no  more  sin  nor  shame. 

And  wrath  and  wrong  shall  fettered  lie; 

For  man  shall  be  at  one  with  God 
In  bonds  of  firm  necessitv. 


John  Addington  Symonds. 
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Hurrah  for  Old  New  England 


AV. 
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is  our  own,  our  na  -  tive  home,  Tho' poor  and  rough  she  be,  The  home  of 
tell  us  of  our  freez-ing  clime,  Oar  hard  and  rug-ged  soil. Which  hardly 
ers   may  seek    the  west-ern  clime  ;  They  say      'tis  pass-iug  fair,  -That  sun-ny 


ma-ny 
half 


a     no  -  ble   soul, 
re-pays    us     for 
its  laugh-ing  skies 


The  birth-place  of  the  free.  We'll  love  her  rocks  and 
Our  spring-time  care  and  toil.  Yet  gai-ly  sings  the 
And  soft    its   balm  -  y     air.    We'll   lin  -  ger  round  our 
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ers, 
mer  -   ry 
child-hood's 


Till  death     our  quick-blood  stills  , 
As      the  home  -  stead  farm     he     tills; 
Lge      our  warm  blood  chills, 


Hur 
Hur 

Till     we 


New  Rno  -  land  !  And  her  cloud-capped  gran  -  ite  hills. 
New  Eng  -  land  !  And  iier  cloud-capped  gran -ite  hills. 
New  Eng  -  land,       And        sleep      be-neath    her   hills. 


Chorus 


Hur  -  rah       for    old  New.  Eng  -  land  !    And    her  cloud-capped  gran-ite    hills,     Hur  - 
.^  ^     =-         -•-    -»-      -•--•_  _        _  am       -'^-         ■•■ 
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rah  loi    fill]    New    Eng  -  land  !       And     her     cloud  -  capped  gran  -  ite     hills. 
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Let  children  learn  the  mighty  deeds 

Their  sires  achieved  of  old; 
And  still,  as  time  to  time  succeeds. 

To  them  the  tale  unfold. 

Here  while  we  fondly  trace  the  scene 

This  joyous  day  recalls. 
Let  youth  with  reverend  age  convene 

Within  these  hallowed  walls. 

Their  pious  toils,  their  just  rewards, 

Returning  tributes  claim, 
While  faithful  history  records 

Each  venerable  name. 

No  longer  now  the  roaming  hordes 

Unhallowed  vigils  keep; 
No  more  affrighted  mothers  guard 

Their  cradled  infants'  sleep: 

But  social  arts  and  peaceful  homes 

This  favored  land  endear, 
Where  fields  and  masts  and  rising  domes 

With  scattered  grace  appear. 

Let  musing  strangers  view  the  ground. 

Here  seek  tradition's  lore. 
Where  Pilgrims  walked  on  holy  ground 

With  God  in  days  of  j'ore; 

Let  children  emulate  their  deeds, 

Their  choral  praises  sing; 
So  shall  the  muse,  as  time  proceeds, 

Her  meed  of  incense  bring. 

—  Samuel  Davis. 
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Ode 

Lo!  from  yon  starry  sphere 
Spirits  in  light  appear. 

Glorious,  but  few. 
Pilgrims!  we  see  you  now; 
Fathers!  to  you  we  bow; 
Hear,  then,  your  children's  vow. 

Still  to  be  true. 

Join,  brothers,  hand  in  hand. 
Sons  of  the  Pilgrim-band! 

Swear  now  to  be 
All  that  your  fathers  sought,  — 
All  that  their  virtue  wrought,  — 
So  shall  your  sons  be  taught 

How  to  be  free! 


—  RuFus  Dawes. 


Pilgrim  Chant  ^ 

(Tune:  "Oxford.") 

Gone  is  now  the  sidlen  winter, 

Gone  the  famine  and  the  snow; 
In  the  forest,  like  a  promise, 

See  the  first  white  mayflowers  blow. 

Fresh  hope  thrills  us  with  their  coming, 

They,  too,  braved  the  wmter  long; 
Then  at  Springtime  took  new  leafage, 

Frail  yet  steadfast,  small  but  strong. 

Cling  we  thus  to  our  new  country. 

Let  us  struggle  and  endure; 
We  have  found  a  land  of  Freedom, 

And  our  heritage  is  sure. 

—  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 


'  Reprinted  by  permission  from  "Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants,"  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 
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Patriotic  Quotations 

God  sifted  a  whole  Nation  that  he  might  send  choice  grain  into  the  wilderness. 

—  Wm.  Stoughton,  1688. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  world  I  have  yet  seen  not  inhabited,  I  would  rather  live  here 
than  anywhere! 

—  Capt.  John  Smith. 

The  Lord  hath  more  light  and  truth  j^et  to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word. 

—  John  Robinson's  Farewell. 

A.S  one  small  candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so  the  light  kindled  here  hath  shone  unto 
many,  yea,  in  some  sort,  to  our  whole  Nation. 

—  Governor  Bradford. 

The  Pilgrim  spirit  is  not  dead. 
But  walks  in  noon's  broad  light. 

—  "Whittier. 

And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief. 

To  plant  the  tree  of  life  — •  to  plant  fair  Freedom's  tree. 

—  Campbell. 

Next  to  the  fugitives  whom  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt,  the  little  shipload  of  out- 
casts who  landed  at  Plymouth  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  is  destined  to  influence 
the  future  of  the  world. 

—  James  Russell  Lowell. 


THE   PILGRIM   STORY 


Grades   I   and   II 

The  Pilgrims  in  England 

INIany  years  ago,  in  a  country  called  England,  there  was  a  King 
who  wished  all  of  the  people  to  go  to  the  same  church.  If  the  people 
did  not  go  to  the  King's  church  they  were  punished  and  put  into 
prison.  There  were  a  few  people  living  in  the  town  of  Scrooby  who 
wanted  to  have  a  church  of  their  own.  Some  of  these  men  were 
farmers,  and  after  they  had  worked  in  the  fields  all  the  week  they 
would  meet  together  on  Sunday  and  talk  about  their  church.  They 
met  in  a  large  house  called  the  Manor  House,  and  a  minister  who  was 
stopping  at  Scrooby  over  Sunday  talked  to  them  and  helped  them 
start  their  new  church.  The  King  said  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
money  or  go  to  prison  if  they  met  in  this  house.  That  is  why  some  of 
the  people  were  sent  to  prison. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Scrooby  were  very  unkind  to  those  who 
started  the  new  church.  Their  friends  and  relatives  did  not  want 
another  church  in  Scrooby.  Both  day  and  night  the  houses  of  these 
poor  farmers  were  watched.  After  a  while  this  company  of  farmers 
wanted  to  leave  England  and  to  find  a  place  where  they  might  go  to 
church  in  peace.  The  law  said  that  thej'  could  not  leave  England, 
and  they  could  not  carry  away  any  money  or  any  of  their  goods  unless 
the  King  gave  them  permission.  At  last  they  decided  to  go  without 
asking  the  King's  permission.  But  how  could  they  get  awaj^  from 
England,  and  where  could  they  go?  Some  of  their  friends  had  gone 
to  Holland  to  start  a  church,  and  so  these  people,  whom  we  will  call 
Pilgrims,  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing.  They  sold  their  houses  and 
funiihire,  but  took  their  monev  and  books  with  them. 
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First  an  English  captain  promised  to  take  them  in  his  boat  across 
to  Holland.  One  night,  after  the  captain  had  them  all  on  his  boat, 
he  sent  for  the  King's  officers.  These  officers  took  away  all  of  their 
money  and  books  and  put  some  of  the  Pilgrims  into  prison.  Some  of 
the  people  were  sent  back  home  to  Scrooby.  A  year  later  a  Dutch 
captain  promised  to  carry  these  Pilgrims  and  their  families  over  to 
Holland.  The  men  had  to  go  by  land  in  order  to  reach  the  boat  of 
the  Dutch  captain.  The  women  and  children  went  by  boat,  but  a 
storm  arose;  the  women  became  frightened  and  begged  the  sailors  to 
take  their  boats  into  a  quiet  place  where  they  would  be  out  of  the 
storm.  The  next  morning  these  women  could  not  reach  the  Dutch  boat, 
as  their  boats  were  stuck  in  the  sand.  But  their  husbands  were  going 
on  to  the  Dutch  boat.  After  one  boatful  of  men  reached  the  captain 
he  saw  the  soldiers  coming  across  the  land,  became  afraid,  and  started 
off  in  his  boat  without  any  of  the  women  and  children.  Now  the 
mothers  and  their  children  began  to  cry  when  they  saw  their  fathers 
going  off  in  a  big  Dutch  boat.  Of  course  some  of  the  men  stayed  to 
look  after  the  women.  More  men  were  put  into  prison.  These  poor 
Pilgrims  were  taken  from  one  place  to  another;  the  King  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Finally  they  were  allowed  to  leave 
England.  Again,  the  men  had  to  walk  miles  to  the  boat  that  was  to 
take  them  away.  They  had  to  go  over  bad  roads  and  through  such 
dark  woods  that  lanterns  were  hung  on  church  steeples  to  guide  them 
to  the  place  where  the  boat  was  to  be.  After  all  the  Pilgrims  had 
started  off  on  their  boat  a  hard  storm  came  up  and  the  people  were 
almost  drowned.  It  was  after  many  days  that  they  finally  reached 
Holland,  the  place  where  they  hoped  to  found  a  new  church. 

The  Pilgrims  in  Holland 

Holland  is  a  very  queer  country.  It  is  so  low  and  so  flat  that  the 
sea  can  run  right  in  over  it. 

Everywhere  one  looks  he  sees  great  windmills.  The  wind  makes 
the  great  arms  of  the  windmill  move.    These  arms  help  to  pump  the 
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water  from  the  land.  Some  of  the  water  goes  back  into  the  sea. 
Some  of  it  makes  Httle  streets  which  the  people  call  canals. 

One  travels  in  a  boat  on  the  water  streets  of  Holland  instead  of  in 
a  carriage  on  a  dirt  street,  as  the  Pilgrims  did  in  England. 

The  Dutch  people  built  great  walls  along  the  sea  to  keep  the  water 
back.  These  walls  they  call  dikes.  The  Dutch  people  tell  a  story 
about  a  brave  little  boy  who  saved  his  city  from  being  flooded.  One 
time  he  found  a  leak  in  the  dike,  and  he  put  his  hand  in  the  hole  and 
kept  the  water  out  until  men  could  come  and  mend  the  dike. 

The  little  Pilgrim  children  liked  the  bright  dresses  and  pretty  lace 
caps  that  the  Dutch  ladies  and  girls  wore.  They  liked  the  bright 
trousers  and  blouses  and  gold  cap-buttons  that  the  men  and  boys 
wore,  too.  And  such  queer  looking  shoes  made  of  wood!  The  Dutch 
spoke  a  strange  language.    The  Pilgrims  had  to  learn  to  talk  Dutch. 

After  they  had  lived  in  Holland  a  few  years  things  did  not  seem 
so  strange. 

But  the  Pilgrims  often  talked  of  their  old  homes  in  England,  which 
they  loved  so  dearly.  The  mothers  and  fathers  did  not  want  their 
little  girls  and  boys  to  forget  their  old  homes  and  their  own  language. 
They  had  stayed  in  Holland  eleven  years,  and  in  that  long  time  the 
children  did  forget.  The  Pilgrims,  too,  wanted  farms,  but  the  Dutch 
had  no  farms  to  sell  them. 

At  last  they  talked  about  going  away  from  Holland.  They  would 
not  go  back  to  live  in  England.  They  decided  to  go  to  America,  far 
over  the  sea,  where  the  Indians  lived;  where  they  could  have  all  the 
farm  land  they  wanted  for  nothing;  where  they  could  build  their 
church;   and  where  they  could  have  beautiful,  cozy  homes. 

The  Voyage 

The  Pilgrims  went  from  Holland  to  England,  and  one  August  morn- 
ing they  left  England  for  the  New  World  in  two  small  boats,  the 
"Speedwell"  and  the  "Mayflower."  The  boats  were  no  bigger  than 
the  fi.shing  boats  nowadays,  although  they  were  going  for  a  long,  long 
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trip  across  the  ocean.  The  "Speedwell"  was  not  strong,  and  soon 
went  back  to  England,  bnt  the  "Mayflower"  kept  on  its  journey. 

There  were  many  little  children  on  the  boat,  and  there  was  but 
little  room  for  them  to  play  in.  They  were  not  very  happy  until  one 
day  a  dear  little  baby  named  Oceanus  was  born.  After  that  they 
were  happy  watching  him  and  helping  care  for  him.  By  and  by 
another  baby  named  Peregrine  White  was  born,  and  if  you  go  to 
Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth  you  can  see  his  cradle  and  his  dear  little 
bonnet.  Priscilla  and  the  other  maidens  on  the  boat  were  kept  busy 
cooking  and  sewing,  but  never  too  busy  to  spend  part  of  each  day 
looking  for  land.  But  all  the  daj^s  were  not  pleasant  and  sunny.  Some 
days  were  dark  and  stormy;  the  wind  howled  and  the  great  big  waves 
rocked  the  boat  until  the  children  and  even  their  mothers  were  very 
much  frightened. 

After  nine  long  weeks  they  saw  the  land  which  w^e  call  Cape  Cod, 
and  they  fell  down  on  their  knees  and  thanked  God.  The  first  Mon- 
day morning  all  the  maidens  went  on  shore  to  do  their  washing,  for 
they  could  carry  only  enough  water  on  the  "Mayflower"  to  drink; 
and  ever  since  that  day  Monday  has  been  our  washing  day.  I  think 
they  were  very  happy  washing  their  clothes  by  the  brook.  The  men 
were  busy  too.  They  wished  to  know  what  kind  of  a  land  this  was. 
They  saw  queer  mounds  of  sand,  and  when  they  dug  into  the  mounds 
they  found  large  hills  of  corn  "some  yellow,  some  red,  and  others 
mixed  with  blue."  Here  they  shot  geese  and  ducks  to  eat.  But 
there  was  no  green  grass  or  pretty  flowers  to  be  seen  —  just  sand 
everywhere.  They  still  lived  on  the  "Mayflower,"  for  there  were  no 
houses  in  which  to  live,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  build  on  that  dreary 
sand. 

Captain  Miles  Standish  and  some  of  his  men  started  out  in  a 
rowboat  to  find  a  more  attractive  place.  They  rowed  along  the  shore 
until  they  came  to  Plymouth,  where  they  decided  to  make  their  homes. 
It  was  indeed  a  good  place  to  live,  for  there  were  running  brooks, 
springs  of  clear  sweet  water,  and  fields  all  ready  for  planting.  Then 
the  harbor  was  safe  for  ships  coming  from  home  to  land  without 
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danger.  And  they  found  many  fish,  crabs,  and  lobsters,  so  they  did 
not  fear  starving.  They  hurried  back  to  the  "Mayflower"  with 
the  good  news,  and  on  December  21,  1620,  the  Pilgrims  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock. 

The  "Mayflower"  was  their  Httle  ship. 
They'd  sailed  for  many  a  daj'. 
They  landed  on  a  great  big  rock 
Within  a  quiet  bay. 

The  First  Winter  in  Plymouth 

How  glad  the  Pilgrims  were  to  have  at  last  found  a  place  to  start 
their  new  home!  All  the  men  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  helped  cut 
down  trees  and  build  the  little  log  houses  with  oiled  paper  for  windows. 

In  that  little  Plymouth  of  three  hundred  years  ago  there  was  but 
one  street,  which  was  named  Leyden,  after  their  old  home  in  Holland. 
Along  this  little  street  were  the  seven  little  homes  and  a  larger  store- 
house where  the  provisions  were  kept.  How  lonely  it  must  have 
seemed  to  the  little  Pilgrim  band,  awaj^  off  here  in  a  strange  country, 
the  tall  forest  trees  all  around  them,  and  before  them  the  great  ocean 
separating  them  from  their  old  friends.  And  who  knew  when  strange 
Indian  neighbors  might  walk  in  and  make  them  an  unpleasant  call! 

It  was  indeed  cold  and  dreary  that  first  winter  in  Plymouth,  so 
long  ago.  The  Pilgrims  had  very  little  food  left,  and  the  men  had  to 
go  hunting  and  fishing  to  find  more  for  their  families.  Many  people 
became  ill,  they  were  so. hungry  and  cold.  Brave  Captain  Standish 
and  others  did  all  they  could  to  care  for  the  sick  ones,  but  before  that 
winter  was  over  half  of  the  little  colony  had  died.  The  sad  Pilgrims 
planted  corn  over  their  graves  on  Cole's  Hill  that  the  Indians  might 
not  know  how  few  were  left. 

But  spring  days  came  at  last,  the  snow  and  ice  melted  away,  and 
the  little  children  could  hunt  for  wild  flowers  in  the  woods.  They 
found  pretty  violets  and  windflowers  and  arbutus  and  all  the  other 
pretty  blossoms  that  you  children  can  find  to-day  in  our  woods. 
The  iticT)  built  a  big  fort  on  toj)  of  a  high  hill  from  which  they  could 
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see  the  country  all  about.  In  this  fort  the  Pilgrims  went  to  church. 
Think  of  having  to  go  to  church  as  they  did  in  those  days,  the  men 
carrying  their  guns  to  guard  the  women  and  children,  for  who  knew 
when  some  big  Indian  might  pop  out  at  them  from  behind  a  tree. 

One  day  how  surprised  the  Pilgrims  were  to  see  a  tall  Indian  stalk 
into  their  village!  They  were  still  more  surprised  to  hear  him  say, 
"Welcome,  Enghshmen!"  This  Indian  was  Samoset,  and  he  had 
learned  a  little  English  from  some  fishermen  who  had  been  along  the 
coast. 

Samoset  did  not  stay  long  this  time,  but  he  came  a  few  days  later 
with  his  friend,  Squanto.  Now  Squanto  had  once  been  captured  by 
some  wicked  traders,  who  had  carried  him  to  Spain  and  sold  him  as  a 
slave.  A  kind-hearted  Englishman  had  brought  him  back  to  his  own 
country.  Squanto  could  speak  English  fairly  well,  and  he  became  a 
great  friend  and  helper  to  the  Pilgrims.  He  lived  with  them  and 
taught  them  many  things.  He  showed  them  how  the  Indians  hunted 
and  fished,  how  they  trod  eels  out  of  the  river  mud  with  their  feet, 
and  many  other  customs  that  helped  them  in  this  strange  land.  The 
Pilgrims  had  saved  some  of  the  corn  that  they  had  found  in  the  fall, 
and  Squanto  told  them  that  when  the  new  leaves  on  the  oak  trees 
were  as  big  as  a  mouse's  ear  it  would  be  time  to  plant  it.  He  showed 
them  how  the  Indians  put  two  or  three  herring  into  each  hill  of  corn 
to  make  it  grow  better. 

He  frightened  the  other  Indians  by  telling  them  that  the  white 
people  had  gunpowder  and  fever  stored  in  their  houses,  and  he  brought 
the  big  chief,  Massasoit,  to  visit  the  Pilgrims. 

All  this  time  the  good  ship  "Mayflower"  had  been  at  rest  out  in 
the  harbor,  but  in  April  she  was  ready  to  sail  back  to  England.  Her 
captain  ofi^ered  free  passage  to  any  of  the  Pilgrims  who  wished  to 
return  with  him.,  but  the  brave  people  talked  it  over,  and  decided  that 
they  had  chosen  this  for  their  new  home,  and  that  God  would  surely 
send  them  some  brighter  days  soon.  Thej^  all  wrote  letters  to  their 
friends  in  the  old  country,  but  when  the  "Mayflower"  sailed  for 
England  not  one  Pilgrim  was  on  board. 
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The  First  Thanksgiving 

That  first  winter  was  a  very  hard  one  for  the  Pilgrims  in  Plym- 
outh; so  when  spring  came  they  began  to  get  ready  for  the  next  winter. 
They  planted  a  great  deal  of  corn  and  barley,  and  many  pumpkins 
and  potatoes. 

The  summer  sunshine  made  everything  grow  —  and  what  a  summer 
that  was  foi'  the  boys  and  girls!  The  days  were  long  and  light,  and 
there  were  many  beautiful  birds,  butterflies,  and  flowers  all  around.  The 
cool,  shady,  pine  woods  of  Plymouth  were  filled  with  happy  children. 

In  the  fall  there  was  a  wonderful  harvest,  and  Governor  Brad- 
ford called  all  the  people  together,  and  said,  "Let  us  have  a  feast, 
and  give  thanks  to  God  for  all  our  blessings."  "Yes,"  said  Elder 
Brewster  and  all  the  others,  "let's  ask  the  Indians,  who  have  been 
so  kind  to  us,  to  come  to  the  feast." 

Then  came  some  busy  days  when  everybody  worked  together  to 
get  ready  for  the  feast.  The  men  went  into  the  woods  and  to  the 
shore,  and  found  food  enough  to  last  three  days. 

They  killed  deer  for  venison,  bears  for  bear-meat,  and  shot  wild 
turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese.  Then  they  went  to  the  shore  and  dug 
clams,  and  caught  lobsters  and  codfish.  The  women  worked  hard, 
too,  making  pies,  cakes,  and  puddings,  and  they  chose  Priscilla  for 
cook.  Even  the  children  helped,  for  they  were  allowed  to  cut  up  the 
pumpkins  and  pop  the  corn. 

The  Pilgrims  built  long  tables  of  rough  boards  out  under  the 
trees,  and  piled  all  the  good  things  on  them. 

When  Massasoit  and  the  other  Indians  came  they  brought  five 
deer  which  they  had  killed  for  the  feast.  And  how  the  Indians  were 
dressed  up!  They  had  feathers  of  all  colors  in  their  long,  straight, 
black  hair.  Some  of  them,  for  there  were  ninety  in  all,  wore  deer 
skins  and  fox  tails,  and  had  their  faces  smeared  with  paint.  Massa- 
soit, himself,  wore  a  string  of  beads  and  a  bag  of  tobacco. 

Every  morning,  for  three  days,  the  Pilgrims  and  Indians  gave 
thanks  to  God  who  had  taken  such  good  care  of  them,  and  had  sent 
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the  sunshine  and  rain.  Then  they  all  sat  down  together  to  a  feast  of 
good  things.  Mary  Chilton  and  Marj^  Allerton  waited  on  the  tables, 
and  the  little  boys  and  girls  ran  around  and  helped.  What  a  good 
time  every  one  had  laughing  and  talking,  telling  stories,  and  joking. 
How  the  children  would  jump,  when  the  Indians  gave  a  w^ar  whoop 
once  in  a  while. 

After  the  feast  there  were  games  for  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  men  ran  races  and  had  shooting  matches.  The  children 
had  races  too,  and  plaj^ed  all  kinds  of  games. 

The  Indians  watched  the  Pilgrims  march  and  drill,  and  fire  their 
cannon.  Some  of  the  Indians  w^ere  frightened,  but  when  the  Pilgrims 
laughed,  they  began  to  dance  and  sing  and  give  war  whoops;  and  so 
every  one  had  a  merry  time. 

When  the  feasting  was  all  over  Elder  Brewster  preached  a  sermon, 
and  he  did  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  Pilgrims  who  had  died  that  first 
winter.  He  spoke  of  Dorothy  Bradford,  the  wife  of  Governor  Brad- 
ford, of  John  Carver,  and  of  Rose  Standish. 

Since  that  first  Thanksgiving  there  has  always  been  a  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  November,  and  we  always  think,  when  it  comes,  of 
the  thankful  Pilgrims  and  their  good  friends  the  Indians. 


Grades   III   and   IV 

Life  in  England 

Three  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  King  in  England  named 
James.  This  King  was  very  strict  with  his  people,  and  said  that  all 
of  them  should  worship  God  as  he  wanted  them  to,  and  that  they 
should  go  to  his  church.  There  were  some  people  who  thought  that 
King  James'  way  of  worshiping  God  was  not  right.  They  wanted  to 
worship  in  their  own  way,  and  so  they  did  not  go  to  the  King's  church. 

One  of  these  people  was  William  Brewster,  who  lived  in  a  little 
village  called  Scrooby.  His  house  was  large,  and  one  of  the  rooms 
was  called  a  chapel  w^here  the  people  gathered  on  Sunday  to  worship 
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God.  This  was  a  secret  meeting  place,  and  for  a  long  time  the  King 
knew  nothing  abont  it. 

After  some  months  had  passed,  King  James  was  told  that  the 
people  of  Scrooby  did  not  go  to  his  church.  He  knew  that  they  were 
people  who  worshiped  God,  and  he  said  that  they  must  be  holding 
meetings  somewhere.     He  would  find  the  place. 

One  Sunday  he  sent  two  men  to  Scrooby  to  watch,  and  they  saw 
many  people  going  into  William  Brewster's  house.  In  a  short  time 
they  saw  John  Robinson  and  his  family  enter  the  house.  They  knew 
that  John  Robinson  was  a  preacher;  so  they  were  certain  that  they 
had  found  the  place.  The  men  went  in,  handed  Master  Robinson  a 
message,  and  then  went  away.  After  the  preacher  had  finished  talk- 
ing he  read  the  message.  It  was  from  the  King,  telling  them  that  if 
they  did  not  attend  his  church  they  could  not  worship  at  all,  and  if 
they  kept  on  meeting  they  would  be  severely  punished. 

What  were  they  to  do.^  They  certainly  could  not  do  what  they 
thought  was  not  right.  After  thinking  for  a  long  time  these  people 
decided  to  change  their  meeting  place  and  go  to  some  other  house. 
Every  Sunday  they  had  a  new  place  to  meet. 

The  King  watched  them  very  closelj^  and  found  that  still  they 
did  not  attend  his  church.  This  time  he  sent  two  soldiers  and  told 
them  to  capture  every  one  that  went  to  William  Brewster's  house. 
But  they  did  not  see  any  one  enter  the  house,  for  on  that  Sunday 
they  were  meeting  in  another  part  of  the  village. 

Finally,  knowing  that  soldiers  were  watching  them,  they  decided 
to  meet  at  night,  and  on  one  very  dark  night  they  met  in  a  large 
barn.  While  all  was  very  still  they  heard  voices.  One  voice  said, 
"I  saw  some  people  go  in  here.  Perhaps  they  are  meeting  to  worship. 
Let  us  go  in."  How  frightened  the  men,  women  and  children  were! 
They  tried  to  hide,  but  were  soon  found  and  many  taken  to  prison. 

After  til  at  they  were  often  put  into  prison,  some  of  their  homes 
were  burned,  and  they  were  very  sad. 

One  day  they  met  and  decided  that  they  could  not  stand  King 
James'  cruelty  any  longer,  and   that  they  must  seek  a  new  home. 
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But  where  should  the  new  home  be?  In  many  other  countries  they 
would  be  no  freer  than  they  were  in  England.  William  Brewster  had 
spent  a  few  years  in  Holland  and  told  the  people  about  it.  He  told 
how  kind  the  Dutch  people  were  to  strangers,  of  the  kinds  of  work 
they  could  do,  of  their  good  schools  for  children,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  they  could  have  freedom  to  worship  God. 

It  was  decided  that,  in  the  autumn,  they  should  go  to  Holland. 
They  sold  everything  that  would  not  be  needed  in  their  new  homes, 
and  were  all  prepared  for  the  journey. 

They  said  they  would  call  themselves  Pilgrims  because  they  were 
going  to  wander  until  they  found  a  home  where  they  could  be  free. 

Their  next  trouble  was  in  getting  away  from  England.  They 
knew  that  King  James  would  not  let  them  leave  the  country  if  he 
heard  about  it.  So  they  planned  to  leave  at  night.  They  gathered 
on  the  beach  and  waited  and  waited  for  the  ship  which  they  had 
hired  to  come  and  take  them  to  Holland. 

It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  it  appeared,  and  they  were 
all  soon  on  board.  The  captain  had  told  the  King  all  about  the  plans 
of  the  Pilgrims,  and  had  soldiers  on  board  to  take  them  prisoners. 
They  were  taken  off  the  ship,  some  were  put  in  prison,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  following  spring  that  they  could  try  again  to  get 
away. 

This  time  Elder  Brewster  got  a  ship  from  Holland  to  take  them. 
The  men  were  all  on  the  boat,  so  that  they  could  help  the  women  and 
children  get  aboard,  when  a  band  of  soldiers  was  seen  marching  down 
to  the  shore.  The  captain  thought  that  they  were  going  to  capture 
his  ship,  and  he  ordered  his  crew  to  set  sail.  The  men  begged  him  to 
give  them  time  to  get  off  so  that  they  could  return  to  their  wives  and 
children,  but  he  would  not.  The  men  had  to  sail  away  and  leave 
their  families  on  the  shore. 

The  soldiers  put  the  women  and  children  in  prison,  but  King 
James  said  that  he  was  tired  of  all  this  trouble,  and  that  as  long  as 
the  men  had  gone  to  Holland  the  women  and  children  might  as  well 
go  too. 
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After  many  months  of  hard  work  the  men  in  Holland  earned 
enough  money  to  send  for  their  families,  and  at  last  they  were  united 
in  Holland. 

Life  in  Holland 

The  Pilgrims  were  very  happy  in  their  new  homes  and  kindly 
treated  by  the  Dutch  people. 

They  w^ere  free  to  worship  God  as  they  wished.  At  first  they 
lived  in  Amsterdam,  but  later  moved  to  Leyden,  where  employment 
was  found  in  the  large  woolen  mills. 

In  England  they  had- been  farmers  and  were  used  to  working  in 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Now  their  health  began  to  fail,  owing  to 
the  indoor  work. 

They  longed  for  little  farms  of  their  own,  but  were  too  poor  to 
buy  them  in  Holland. 

The  Pilgrims  had  no  church  of  their  own,  but  their  pastor,  John 
Robinson,  had  a  large  house  which  they  used  as  a  church. 

The  children  were  learning  the  Dutch  language  at  school,  and 
speaking  it  even  better  than  English. 

Then,  too,  war  was  soon  to  begin  again  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Dutch. 

At  this  time  there  was  much  talk  of  the  new  land  across  the 
sea  —  our  own  America. 

Elder  Brewster  said,  "If  we  were  in  America  we  could  make  homes 
such  as  we  had  in  England.  We  could  have  our  own  church,  and 
bring  up  our  children  to  love  and  serve  God." 

Whenever  they  met  they  talked  about  going  to  America,  about 
the  fields  they  would  own,  and  the  cozy  homes  they  would  build. 

"Our  children  will  be  happier  and  healthier  than  in  this  city," 
they  said.     So  they  began  preparation  for  the  journey. 
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The  Voyage 

The  Pilgrims  went  from  Leyden  to  Delfshaven,  where  the  "Speed- 
well" waited  for  them.  They  were  very  sad  at  parting  from  their 
Holland  neighbors. 

It  took  four  days  for  them  to  reach  England.  There  they  found 
forty  friends  ready  to  sail  with  them. 

They  hired  another  ship  called  the  "Mayflower."  Hardly  were 
they  out  of  sight  of  land  when  the  "Speedwell"  began  to  leak.  They 
found  it  would  be  a  long  wait  to  have  the  boat  repaired.  Some  of  the 
passengers  from  England  gave  their  places  in  the  "MayfloM^er"  to 
those  from  Holland. 

When  the  provisions  had  been  moved  to  the  "Mayflower"  they 
started  on  the  long  journey.  There  were  one  hundred  and  two  passen- 
gers besides  the  crew. 

We  would  think  it  a  very  small  ship  in  which  to  cross  the  ocean. 
The  cabin  was  crowded,  and  there  was  little  room  on  deck  for  the 
children,  but  they  made  the  best  of  it.  Priscilla  told  them  many 
stories,  and  John  Alden  cut  out  puzzles.  Nine  weeks  was  a  long  time 
for  them  to  be  shut  up  on  the  small  boat. 

What  do  you  think  happened  way  out  there  on  the  ocean  .f*  Two 
baby  boys  were  born.  You  may  be  sure  they  never  lacked  for  nurses. 
One  was  called  Oceanus  because  he  was  born  on  the  ocean.  The 
other  was  called  Peregrine  which  means  wandering.  Some  day  you 
may  go  to  Pilgrim  Hall  and  see  the  cradle  in  which  Peregrine  White 
was  rocked. 

The  latter  part  of  the  voyage  was  so  rough  and  stormy  that  the 
Pilgrims  were  very  glad  to  see  land  —  that  new  land  which  was  to  be 
their  home  and  ours.  But  after  exploring  they  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  land  seemed  like  a  long  arm  stretching  out  into  the  sea. 
They  learned  later  that  it  was  called  Cape  Cod. 

It  did  not  prove  a  suitable  place  for  their  home;  the  harbor  was 
too  shallow,  and  there  were  no  rivers  where  fresh  water  could  always 
be  found. 
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While  stationed  out  in  the  harbor  of  Provincetown,  Cape  Cod, 
upon  the  11th  of  November,  IG'^O,  the  Pilgrims  signed  an  agreement 
to  keep  laws  as  the  people,  as  a  whole,  should  choose.  They  then 
selected  John  Carver  as  their  first  Governor. 

They  soon  sailed  along  the  coast  looking  for  a  good  harbor.  After 
some  hours  it  began  to  snow  and  hail,  the  wind  increased,  and  amid  a 
very  rough  sea  the  rudder  broke.  Then,  to  add  to  their  troubles,  the 
mast  broke  in  three  pieces. 

After  much  hard  work  the  Pilgrims  were  able  to  get  under  the 
lee  of  a  small  island,  where  they  remained  all  night.  This  land  was 
called  Clark's  Island  because  Mr.  Clark,  the  master's  mate,  first 
stepped  on  the  shore  there. 

The  next  day  being  Sunda}^  they  decided  to  spend  it  on  this 
island. 

Monday  morning  dawned  and  they  sailed  slowly  along  near  the 
shore,  and  found  a  good  harbor  with  water  deep  enough  to  float  the 
largest  ships.  A  brook  of  clear  fresh  water  flowed  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  Miles  Standish  at  once  thought  of  this  hill  as  a  good  location  for 
their  fort. 

As  this  place,  called  by  the  Indians  Patuxet,  but  which  you  call 
Plymouth,  seemed  the  best  they  could  find,  they  were  glad  to  make 
it  their  home. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  according  to  the  present 
way  of  reckoning  time,^  they  landed  after  rowing  up  to  a  large  rock 
by  the  shore.  It  was  the  only  dry  landing  place  on  the  beach.  Out 
sprang  Mary  Chilton,  upon  this  famous  rock,  saying,  with  a  laugh, 
"I  will  be  the  first  woman  to  step  foot  in  our  new  town."  And  so 
she  was. 

Life  in  America 

The  First  Winter 

On  Cliristmas  morning  the  first  house  in  Plymouth  was  begun. 
It  was  a  large  square  house  built  of  logs  which  the  men  had  cut  in 

'  Througliout  this  Pilgrim  story,  November  11,  old  style  calendar,  has  been  used  for  date  of  arrival  at 
Provincetown,  and  Decenjber  21,  new  style  calendar,  for  date  of  landing  at  Plyinouth. 
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the  forest.  This  house  was  built  on  what  is  now  Ley  den  Street,  and 
it  was  called  the  "common"  house.  Here  the  Pilgrims  lived  while 
their  own  homes  were  being  built.  The  men  and  boys  cut  logs  and 
worked  upon  the  new  houses.  The  women  cooked  and  busied  them- 
selves with  their  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  and  knitting.  Soon  a 
few  of  the  little  homes  were  finished.  These  first  houses  were  built 
of  logs,  the  cracks  were  filled  with  mud,  and  windows  were  made  of 
oiled  paper  instead  of  glass.  The  walls  were  unplastered,  and  the 
floors  were  covered  with  clean,  dry  sand.  They  had  no  stoves.  A 
huge  fireplace,  so  large  that  seats  were  placed  in  it  beside  the  fire, 
took  up  one  side  of  the  room,  and  kettles  for  cooking  were  hung  over 
the  blazing  logs.  At  night  the  only  light  was  given  by  candles  which 
were  made  by  hand. 

Upon  the  hill  the  Pilgrims  built  a  large  square  fort,  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  used  for  a  church,  and  every  Sunday  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  even  the  tiny  babies,  went  to  meeting. 
All  work  and  play  were  stopped  at  sunset  Saturday.  The  next  morn- 
ing, very  early,  all  were  ready  to  go  to  church.  The  women  carried 
foot  stoves,  and  the  men  were  armed  with  guns  to  protect  them  from 
the  savages.  No  church  bells  were  heard,  but  a  man  stood  at  the 
door  beating  a  drum.  The  sermon  was  often  three  hours  long,  and 
the  little  children  got  very  restless.  If  a  child  laughed  or  spoke  he 
received  a  sharp  tap  on  the  head  from  a  man  who  stood  in  the  back 
of  the  church  armed  with  a  long  pole  on  one  end  of  which  was  a  knob, 
and  on  the  other  a  squirrel's  tail.  He  was  called  the  "tithing-man," 
and  if  any  one  went  to  sleep  he  would  creep  up  and  tickle  his  fac« 
with  the  soft  furry  tail. 

The  winter  was  long  and  cold.  The  Pilgrims  did  not  have  very 
warm  clothing,  and  food  was  scarce.  Their  food  consisted  of  Indian 
corn,  which  they  found  buried  in  the  sand,  and  whatever  game  they 
could  find  in  the  woods.  Often  they  did  not  have  the  kind  of  food 
they  needed,  and  there  came  a  time  when  thej"  had  hardly  any  food 
at  all.  Many  of  them  became  sick  and  died.  The  graves  of  those 
who  died  were  leveled  so  that  the  Indians  might  not  know  how  few 
were  left. 
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The  Indians 


One  day  while  the  men  were  having  a  meeting  in  the  common 
house  an  Indian  siiddenh^  walked  in  and  said  in  good  English,  "Wel- 
come, Englishmen!"  He  said  his  name  was  Samoset,  and  that  he 
had  once  been  taken  to  England  by  some  white  people  and  had  learned 
a  little  of  their  language.  He  stayed  all  night  with  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  next  day  went  away.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  and  brought  with 
him  an  Indian  named  Squanto.  Squanto  remained  with  the  Pilgrims 
all  winter.  He  showed  them  where  the  best  fishing  places  were,  and 
taught  them  how  to  make  traps  to  catch  deer.  When  planting  time 
came  he  told  the  Pilgrims  to  put  a  small  fish  into  each  hill  of  corn  to 
make  it  grow  faster.  He  played  with  the  children  and  carried  wood 
and  water  for  the  women,  and  was  kind  and  helpful  in  many  ways. 
Samoset  and  Squanto  brought  Massasoit,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians  who  lived  near  the  Plymouth  colony,  to  visit.  The  Pilgrims 
were  so  kind  to  Massasoit  that  he  promised  that  so  long  as  he  lived 
none  of  his  tribe  should  ever  harm  them.  This  promise  was  kept,  and 
for  fifty  years  the  Pilgrims  and  that  tribe  were  good  friends.  But 
there  were  other  tribes  of  Indians  living  a  little  farther  away  who 
were  not  friendly,  and  the  Pilgrims  never  felt  quite  safe.  When  they 
went  to  church  the  men  always  carried  their  guns  with  them,  and  one 
man  was  stationed  outside  the  church  to  watch,  so  that  the  Indians 
might  not  creep  up  and  surprise  the  people. 

Spring 

At  last  spring  came,  and  the  Pilgrims  began  to  walk  abroad  in 
the  woods  surrounding  Plymouth,  and  then  one  daj''  Mary  Chilton 
and  Priscilla  came  upon  the  beautiful  little  pink  buds  which  we  call 
Mayflowers.  They  brought  home  a  bunch  to  dear  old  Madam  Brew- 
ster, whom  they  all  called  "Mother." 

About  this  time  the  captain  of  the  "Mayflower"  decided  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  offered  any  of  the  Pilgrims  a  chance  to  go  home 
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with  him,  but  all  refused,  preferring  their  life  in  the  New  World,  where 
they  were  free  to  worship  as  they  wished. 

As  the  summer  progressed,  the  Pilgrims  were  indeed  thankful  to  see 
their  harvest  growing  so  abundantly,  and  in  the  fall,  when  all  was  gath- 
ered in,  decided  to  give  a  general  thanksgiving,  and  invite  the  Indians- 
to  partake  of  their  hospitality. 

The  First  Thanksgiving 

After  a  busy  summer,  and  still  more  busy  harvest  season,  the 
Pilgrims  rejoiced  greatly  to  see  the  bountiful  supply  of  food  they 
were  able  to  store  away  for  the  winter.  As  the  winter  evenings  grew 
longer,  and  they  had  more  leisure  in  which  to  think  and  talk  together, 
they  began  to  realize  how  good  God  had  been  to  them,  and  they 
wished  to  show  their  thanks  for  his  mercy  toward  them.  He  had 
brought  them  safely  across  a  stormy  sea,  had  protected  them  through 
the  terrible  winter,  and  now  had  blessed  them  with  a  bountiful  harvest. 

After  much  discussion  they  decided  to  have  a  week  of  feasting 
and  thanksgiving,  and  asked  their  Indian  friends  to  join  them. 

Then  what  busy  days!  A  party  of  men,  with  their  guns,  went 
into  the  woods  hunting,  while  the  women,  led  by  Priscilla,  donned 
their  aprons  and  set  busily  to  work,  baking  and  preparing  food  for 
the  feast. 

Two  long  tables  were  built  out  of  doors,  near  the  common  house, 
and  here,  on  Thursday'  morning,  the  feast  was  spread.  Captain  Stand- 
ish  with  a  few  others  went  out  to  welcome  Massasoit  and  their  Indian 
guests,  and  then  all  were  called  together  by  the  roll  of  the  drum. 

Before  sitting  down  at  the  long  tables,  Elder  Brewster  asked 
God's  blessing  upon  the  feast,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies 
toward  them.  Such  a  feast!  Turkeys,  roasts  of  all  kinds,  and  stews 
made  from  many  kinds  of  game;  then  pies,  cakes,  puddings,  fruits, 
and  nuts.  The  Indians  had  never  seen  such  feasting,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  it  even  more  than  the  Pilgrims  themselves. 

A  service  of  thanksgiving  was  held,  and  this  was  followed  by 
games,  running  and  jumping,  and  drills  by  the  Indians  and  Pilgrims. 
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On  Saturday  the  Indians  returned  to  their  wigwams.  Neither 
Pilgrims  nor  Indians  ever  forgot  this  First  Thanksgiving,  and  for 
many  years  afterward  they  celebrated  the  day  together. 

Note.  —  Stories  to  tell  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  Pilgrim  Life:  "The 
Snake  Skin;"  "The  Indians  and  the  Jack-0-Lanterns;"  and  "The  Two  Brass 
Kettles." 

Grades  V  and  VI 

Pilgrims  in  England 

The  Pilgrims  were  people  who  were  being  persecuted  because  they 
did  not  believe  as  the  King  of  England  did. 

Some  of  these  people  were  not  much  better  satisfied  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The  new  church  was  too  much  like  the  old  one, 
and  they  wished  to  change,  or  do  away  with  many  of  the  forms  used 
in  the  services.  They  said  the  church  needed  to  be  purified;  so  they 
were  called  Puritans, 

After  a  time  there  grew  up  among  the  Puritans  a  class  of  people 
who  decided  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  reform  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  form  a  new  church  of  their 
own,  where  they  could  worship  God  in  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
true  way.  These  people  were  called  Separatists,  because  thej^  wished 
to  separate  from  the  Established  Church. 

Some  of  them  tried  to  carry  out  their  plan,  and  formed  a  congre- 
gation in  London.  This  was  broken  up  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
many  of  the  members  were  sent  to  jail.  But  this  did  not  keep  the 
Separatists  from  increasing. 

AXTien  Queen  Elizabeth  died.  King  James  took  her  place  in  1603. 
The  Pilgrims  were  treated  more  harshly  than  ever. 

William  Brewster  lived  at  Scrooby.  He  was  a  Separatist.  Meet- 
ings were  held  at  his  home  each  Sunday  by  Mr.  Clyfton,  their  teacher, 
or  their  pastor,  Mr.  Robinson.  One  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  congregation  was  William  Bradford. 

lie  had  been  left,  as  a  cliild,  in  the  care  of  his  uncles.     They  be- 
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lieved  in  the  King's  church,  but  he  did  not;  so,  when  he  was  only 
seventeen,  he  withdrew  from  the  church  and  joined  the  Scrooby  Sepa- 
ratists. 

The  King  was  determined  to  force  the  Separatists  to  conform, 
and  punished  severely  all  those  who  refused  to  do  so.  Some  were 
shut  up  in  prison,  others  had  their  homes  watched  night  and  day. 

Some  attempted  to  leave  England  and  go  to  Holland.  The  King's 
officers  were  told  to  seize  all  who  tried  to  go. 

A  large  company  of  them  purposed  to  get  passage  at  Boston  and 
leave  England.  They  hired  a  ship  for  themselves  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  be  ready  on  a  certain  day.  But  when  the  time  came  the 
captain  did  not  appear.  After  a  few  days  of  waiting  the  captain 
came  at  night  and  took  the  Separatists  and  their  goods.  But  instead 
of  taking  them  to  their  desired  place  he  betrayed  them  and  brought 
them  to  the  searchers,  who  put  them  in  open  boats,  and  ransacked 
and  searched  them,  taking  everything  that  they  had  away.  Then 
they  were  made  prisoners,  some  for  a  month,  others  longer. 

On  becoming  free  again  Bradford  and  his  friends  formed  a  new 
plan.  They  found  a  Dutch  captain  who  promised  to  take  them  on 
board  his  vessel  at  a  place  between  Grimsby  and  Hull,  far  away 
from  any  town. 

The  women  and  children,  with  the  goods,  were  sent  to  this  place 
in  a  small  boat.  Arriving  first  they  put  into  a  shallow  creek  to  wait. 
Unluckily  the  ship  came  at  low  tide,  when  the  boat  was  stranded  in 
the  mud,  and  its  passengers  could  not  be  taken  off. 

The  men  were  walking  impatiently  about  on  the  shore,  and  one 
of  the  boats  from  the  ship  went  out  for  them.  The  first  boatload 
had  hardly  been  taken  on  board  the  vessel  when  the  pursuers  were 
seen  hastening  across  the  fields.  The  captain,  somewhat  alarmed 
about  his  own  safety,  sailed  away  without  the  others. 

The  men  who  were  carried  away  were  in  despair  at  leaving  their 
families  and  possessions  at  the  mercy  of  the  officers.  The  women  and 
children  were  detained  in  England  for  a  time.  They  were  finally 
allowed  to  join  the  rest  of  their  friends  in  Holland. 
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Pilgrims  in  Holland 

They  left  Amsterdam  in  a  short  time  and  went  to  the  city  of 
Leydem  They  expected  now  to  hve  in  this  little  Dutch  city.  They 
had  left  England  because  the  King  ordered  the  officers  to  arrest  them 
for  not  attending  the  Church  of  England,  and  they  were  glad  to 
know  that  in  Holland  they  could  have  religious  liberty. 

In  the  city  of  Leyden  a  great  deal  of  cloth  was  made,  and  the 
Pilgrims  found  work  in  the  various  processes.  Some  of  them  washed 
the  wool,  for  it  came  from  the  backs  of  the  sheep  very  dirty.  Others 
combed  it  to  get  the  tangles  out  of  the  long  hairs.  Others  spun  it 
into  thread  with  a  queer  old  spinning  wheel  worked  with  the  foot. 
Still  others,  mostly  men,  wove  this  thread  into  cloth  on  what  were 
called  looms. 

Most  of  the  people  could  perform  only  the  simplest  tasks;  so  re- 
mained poor  and  unknown,  but  were  honest,  law-abiding  people, 
living  peacefully  with  the  Dutch. 

William  Brewster  became  a  printer  and  set  up  type,  and  printed 
books  which  were  sold  in  England. 

Reasons  for  leaving  Holland 

They  stayed  in  Holland  about  tweh^e  years,  but  finally  thought 
best  to  seek  a  new  home. 

Three  chief  reasons  induced  the  Pilgrims  to  leave  Holland :  — 

1.  Though  they  were  with  friendly  people,  yet  they  were  among 
those  whose  language  and  customs  were  not  English. 

2.  As  their  children  grew  up  they  would  naturally  marry  into 
Dutch  families;  so  that  in  a  few  generations  their  descendants  would 
become  Dutch. 

.'}.  Finally,  they  desired  to  build  uj)  a  community  on  soil  belonging 
to  England,  where  they  and  their  descendants  might  enjoy  both 
jjolitical  and  religious  liberty^  according  to  the  Pilgrim  standard  of 
\y]\;\\  ^\•;^s  jus  I  and  I'iglit. 
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Plans  for  leaving  Holland 

Meetings  were  held  in  Johii  Robinspn's  house  to  discuss  what 
to  do,  and  there  was  much  talk  about  the  new  country  across  the 
sea. 

The  only  English  settlement  then  in  America  was  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia.  The  Pilgrims  would  not  go  to  that  part  of  the  country,  for 
no  worship  but  that  of  the  Church  of  England  was  permitted  there. 

They  finally  obtained  from  the  London  Company  the  right  to 
settle  at  soine  place  near  the  Hudson  River. 

Consent  of  the  King 

They  had  then  to  get  the  consent  of  the  King  of  England,  who 
would  not  grant  them  a  charter,  but  finally  allowed  them  to  go  if 
they  would  cause  him  no  trouble. 

Assistance  received 

A  companj^  of  English  merchants  and  speculators  agreed  to  furnish 
needed  money  and  supplies  on  the  following  hard  conditions :  — 

1.  The  Pilgrims  were  to  work  for  seven  years  without  a  single  day 
to  themselves  except  Sundays. 

2.  iVt  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  property  they  had  ax3cmnulat£d_ 
was  to  be  divided  equally  between  them  and  the  company.    On  these 
terms  a  settler  would  not  even  own  the  whole  of  his  house  or  land 
after  seven  years  of  steady  toil,  but  the  emigrants  could  do  no  better; 
so  the  agreement  was  signed. 

The  Voyage  and  Explorations 

Four  days  of  good  wind  and  fair  weather  brought  the  "Speedwell" 
to  Southampton,  where  the  "Mayflower,"  with  about  forty  other 
emigrants,  was  waiting  for  her.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1620,  the  two 
ships  put  to  sea. 
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They  were  hardly  out  of  sight  of  land  before  the  "Speedwell" 
began  to  leak.  Both  the  ships  had  to  put  back  to  Plymouth,  in 
southwestern  England.  This  mishap  discouraged  many  of  the  col- 
onists. 

The  "Speedwell"  proving  unseaworthy,  the  "Mayflower,"  on  the 
6th  of  September,  sailed  alone  with  one  hundred  and  two  passengers 
on  board. 

The  little  cabin  was  badly  crowded,  and  there  was  only  one  small 
deck.  \\Qien  the  wind  was  good  the  "Mayflower"  sped  over  the 
water,  but  sometimes  there  was  no  wind  and  the  little  vessel  lay  still. 
Again,  she  was  driven  far  out  of  her  course  by  storms.  Nine  long 
weeks  the  little  boat  was  tossed  about  by  the  waves. 

During  this  time  a  little  baby  boy  was  born.  Elder  Brewster  said 
the  httle  Hopkins  baby  should  be  named  Oceanus,  because  he  was 
born  on  the  ocean. 

At  last,  after  a  stormy  voyage,  the  "Mayflower"  came  in  sight 
of  Cape  Cod  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  storms  had  driven  the 
Pilgrims  far  north  of  the  sunny  southland  they  had  hoped  to  find. 
But  it  was  too  near  winter  to  sail  farther  south. 

They  now  decided  to  find  some  place  near  the  Hudson  River.  So 
they  steered  to  the  South,  but  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  Mono- 
moy.  The  captain  then  put  back  into  Provincetown  Harbor,  and 
came  to  anchor  on  the  11th  of  November. 

Whichever  way  they  looked  they  saw  nothing  but  a  wilderness  of 
barren  sand  hills.    No  human  being  was  in  sight. 

Some  of  the  passengers  on  the  "Mayflower"  were  not  Pilgrims, 
but  were  men  put  on  board  by  the  English  syjidicaie  which  had  hired 
them  to  go,  with  the  idea  of  making  something  out  of  the  Pilgrims  or 
their  labors  when  they  got  to  America. 

But  when  it  was  decided  not  to  go  to  Virginia  these  "servants" 
said  that  their  contract  was  broken,  and  that  when  they  landed  they 
were  free  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

To  preserve  order  the  Pilgrims  gathered  in  the  little  cabin  of  the 
"Mavflower"  and  there  drew  up  and  signed  a  compact.     That  com- 
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pact  really  established  what  is  called  civil  government  in  America. 
It  was  government  by  the  act  of  the  people,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  paper  or  document  of  the  sort  ever  made  and  signed  by  the 
people,  uniting  together  for  self -protection  and  government. 

In  that  compact  they  aj&rmed- their  purpose  of  making  whatever 
laws  were  needed  "  for  the  general  good  of  the  people."  They  elected 
John  Carver  for  their  first  Governor. 

This  was  on  Saturday.  That  very  day  a  scouting  party  of  sixteen 
armed  men  landed  to  get  fire  wood  and  fresh  water. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  they  spent  it  quietly  on  the 
ship.  On  Monday  they  established  another  unchangeable  Massachu- 
setts custom,  —  the  "Mayflower"  women  had  their  first  wash  day. 
The  women  went  on  shore  at  Provincetown  and  had  a  grand  Monday 
wash.  This  was  really  the  beginning  of  English  domestic  life  in 
America. 

The  next  day  an  exploring  party  sailed  along  the  shore  looking  for 
a  deep,  safe  harbor.  Noticing  a  little  brook  they  turned  their  boat 
to  the  shore.    They  saw  Indians,  who  fled  at  their  approach. 

They  found  wigw^ams  abandoned,  and  in  one  place  they  discovered 
what  they  took  for  graves.  Curiosity  led  them  to  dig,  and  they  found 
Indian  corn  buried  in  the  ground.  These  were  the  Indian  granaries. 
The  hole  was  lined  with  rush  mats  and  the  corn  was  in  baskets. 

This  store  of  corn  was  a  "goodly  sight"  to  the  explorers,  for  they 
had  before  seen  nothing  of  the  kind. 

While  the  men  were  away  exploring,  the  children  could  not  go  to 
the  shore  to  play.  They  found  it  hard  to  amuse  themselves.  Little 
Francis  Billington  wandered  about  the  boat  looking  for  ^jnusement.r- 
He  went  down  into  the  cabin  w^here  the  powder  was  stored,  lighted  a 
fuse,  and  fired  a  musket.  No  great  harm  was  done,  but  if  the  powder 
in  the  keg  had  exploded,  the  "Mayflower"  would  have  been  blown 
to  atoms. 

While  the  boat  still  lay  in  the  harbor  another  baby  boy  was  born. 
Mary  Chilton  said  she  thought  Wandering  would  be  a  good  name  for 
the  child  because  they  were  wandering  in  search  of  a  new  home.    So, 
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in  token  of  the  jDeregriaatioais  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  little  stranger  was 
named  Peregrine  AMiite. 

The  cradle  in  which  little  Peregrine  was  rocked  is  in  Pilgrim  Hall 
in  Plymouth. 

The  ''Mayflower"  had  been  in  Provincetown  Harbor  a  month. 
Exploring  parties  had  been  hunting  for  a  good  harbor;  this  was  one, 
with  deep  water,  a  secure  anchorage,  well  protected,  and  easy  of 
access.  As  fishing  was  to  be  their  chief  employment,  they  wished  to 
locate  near  the  open  sea. 

To  these  requirements  were  added  those  of  soil  fit  for  tillage, 
timber  for  building,  wood  for  fuel,  and  running  water  to  do  away 
wdth  the  need  of  digging  wells. 

It  grew  colder,  and  every  day  they  went  ashore  to  see  if  there  was 
R  good  place  to  settle. 

One  night,  in  December,  the  exploring  party  camped  in  the  woods. 
When  they  were  sitting  about  the  fire  eating  their  breakfast  they 
heard  a  frightfid  sound  near  by.  They  saw  many  Indians  sjoilking. 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  Indians  came  nearer,  and  the  Pilgrims  fired 
their  muskets.  The  savages  fled  into  the  woods.  No  one  was  hurt 
in  this  first  encounter. 

The  men  then  went  on  board  their  shallop  to  go  to  another  place 
along  the  coast  which  their  pilot  had  told  them,  was  a  good  harbor. 
A  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  came  up.  The  mast  snapped  in  the  gale 
and  the  rudder  was  lost.  At  everv  moment  thev  were  driven  toward 
the  ])reakers  of  Saquish  Head. 

By  great  exertion_they  pushed  into  a  safe  anchorage,  built  a  fire, 
and  waited  for  morning.  When  daylight  came  they  found  they  were 
on  an  island.  This  island  is  now  called  Clark's  Island.  It  was  named 
for  the  master's  mate  of  the  "Mayflower,"  who  was  one  of  the  party. 

They  explored  the  rock  that  day  and  climbed  the  hill  to  a  great 
j-ock  from  which  they  could  see  all  over  the  island.  This  large  bowlder 
is  called  Puljiit  Rock,  and  has  on  it  the  inscription,  "On  the  Sabboth 
});\y  wee  rested." 
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The  Landing  and  the  First  Winter 

On  Monday  the  Pilgrims  left  Clark's  Island  and  went  to  the 
shore  of  Plymouth  Harbor,  Here  they  found  just  what  they  were  in 
search  of,  —  an  excellent  harbor,  a  brook  of  clear  drinking  water,  and 
a  piece  of  land  that  was  nearly  free  from  trees.  Here  they  landed  on 
December  21,  1620,  the  shortest  day  in  the  year. 

Captain  Standish,  with  others,  sailed  back  to  the  "Mayflower" 
with  a  good  report  of  what  they  had  found.  Capt.  John  Smith  had 
been  at  this  place  before  the  Pilgrims,  and  had  named  it  Plymouth 
on  his  map  of  New  England.  The  little  band  decided  to  keep  the 
name,  for  it  would  remind  them  of  Pl^anouth  in  England,  from  which 
they  had  started. 

The  "Mayflower"  soon  sailed  for  Plymouth,  and  when  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  shore  could  go  no  farther.  A  smaller  boat  was 
made  ready  to  carry  them  to  land.  Besides  the  men.  Mistress  Brewster, 
Mary  Chilton  and  a  number  of  others  were  the  occupants  of  this 
small  craft.  They  rowed  up  to  a  large  rock  close  to  the  shore,  and 
almost  before  the  boat  came  to  a  standstill  Mary  Chilton  boundedL 
out  upon  it.     She  was  the  first  woman  to  step  into  the  new  colony. 

The  rock  upon  which  she  stepped  is  still  near  the  ocean,  and  is 
known  all  over  the  world  as  "Plymouth  Rock."  Each  yeax  many 
come  to  Plymouth  to  view  the  historic  spot  where  the  Pilgrims  landed. 

About  the  rock  the  little  company  knelt  and  thanked  God  for  his 
care  and  guidance  to  this  new  home.  Then  they  sang  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving. 

At  the  foot  of  a  small  hill  and  near  the  shore  a  site  was  chosen  for 
their  little  village,  and  on  Christmas  Day  the  first  house  was  begun. 
No  services,  carols,  games,  or  gifts  marked  this  day,  for  one  heard 
only  the  sharp  ring  of  busy  axes  as  they  raised  the  frame  for  the  first 
house.  It  was  called  the  "  common  "  house,  and  was  a  rough  building, 
twenty  feet  square,  with  thatched  roof  and  unplastered  walls.  Pro- 
vjsixMis  were  stored  there,  and  all  lived  in  it  while  their  own  homes 
were  being  built. 
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While  the  men  and  boys  cut  logs  and  put  the  new  houses  together 
the  women  were  busily  engaged  in  cooking,  spinning,  knitting,  and 
sewing. 

One  day  a  little  fright  from  the  Indians  caused  the  Pilgrims  to 
seek  some  means  of  defence.  A  high  platform  was  built,  on  which 
'  the  cannon  that  had  been  brought  from  England  could  be  placed. 

Later  they  planned  to  fortify  the  hilltop  with  the  cannon,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  surround  the  hill  and  town  plot  by  one  strong  palisade. 

They  made  a  wide  street  from  the  shore  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
named  it  Ley^den^^Stxeet,  for  their  old  home  in  Holland. 

^'V^iile  hunting  in  the  woods  Francis  Billington  discovered  a  large 
pond  or  lake,  which  he  called  a  sea.  It  is  named  after  him,  "Billington 
Sea,"  and  was,  so  far  as  known,  the  first  place  in  Plymouth  to  receive 
an  English  name. 

In  January  the  Pilgrims  began  to  build  their  houses  on  each  side 
of  Ley  den  Street.  There  were  nineteen  plots  laid  out  in  all,  the  whole 
company  being  divided  into  nineteen  families.  Single  men  were 
assigned  to  a  certain  family,  and  each  head  of  the  house  had  to  build 
his  own  rude  home. 

The  winter  grew  colder,  food  was  scarce,  and  the  Pilgrims  were 
not  warmly  clad.  Before  it  was  over,  nearly  half  the  brave  little 
band  had  died.  Among  the  first  was  Rose,  the  beautiful  young  wife 
of  Miles  Standish,  the  valiant  captain  of  the  little  company. 

At  last  there  came  a  time  when  there  were  but  seven  well  enough 
to  care  for  the  sick,  tend  the  fires,  cook,  and  bury  the  dead.  One  of 
the  seven  was  Captain  Standish,  who  showed  himself  to  be  as  good  a 
nurse  as  he  was  a  soldier.  He,  with  Governor  Carver,  and  their 
minister.  Elder  Brewster,  waited  on  the  sick  and  did  everything  that 
kind  hearts  and  willing  hands  could  do  to  help  their  sufl^ering  friends. 

Captain  Standish  stood  ever  ready  to  guard  against  the  wild 
beasts  or  any  savages  that  should  lurk  about.  Without  his  help  this 
little  colony  many  times  might  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  Pilgrims 
might  have  lost  their  courage  in  trying  to  establish  a  foothold  in  the 
New  World. 
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The  men  who  had  begun  to  build  houses  had  to  stop  that  work  to 
dig  graves.  Every  day  there  was  a  new  grave  to  be  made  on  Cole's 
Hill.  When  these  graves  were  filled,  they  were  smoothed  down  flat, 
so  that  no  prowling  Indian  should  count  them  and  see  how  few  white 
men  were  left. 

The  upper  part  of  the  fort,  which  the  Pilgrims  built  upon  the  hill, 
was  used  as  a  church,  and  no  matter  how  cold  the  Sunday  all  trudged 
to  meeting. 

The  sermons  which  ministers  preached  in  those  days  were  very 
lengthy,  —  oftentimes  lasting  more  than  three  hours.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  little  children  grew  very  tired  sitting  on  those  hard 
benches  and  listening  to  words  they  could  not  understand  .^^ 

An  officer,  called  a  "tithing-man,"  watched,  to  be  sure  that  all 
tended  strictly  to  the  service.  He  carried  a  long  rod  upon  one  end  of 
which  was  a  soft  tail  of  a  squirrel,  and  on  the  other  a  hard  round 
knob.  If  a  lady  was  seen  nodding  during  the  service  the  tithing-man 
tickled  her  face  with  the  soft  end  of  the  rod.  When  his  watchful  eye 
caught  little  children  laughing  or  squirming,  down  came  the  rod  with 
a  sharp  tap  on  the  head  of  the  offender. 


Spring  and  Summer.     Return  of  the  "Mayflower" 

The  hardships  of  the  winter  were  so  great  that  by  spring  nearly 
half  of  the  colony  were  in  their  graves.  But  when  the  "Mayflower" 
went  back  in  April  (1621)  not  one  of  the  Pilgrims  returned  in  her. 
They  had  come  to  stay. 


Samoset,  Squanto,  and  Massasoit  visit  the  Pilgrims 

One  day  in  the  spring  the  Pilgrims  were  startled  at  seeing  an 
Indian  walk  boldly  into  their  little  settlement.  He  cried  out  in  good 
English,  "Welcome!  Welcome!"  This  visitor  was  named  Samoset. 
He  had  met  some  sailors  years  before,  and  had  learned  a  few  English 
words  from  them. 
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The  next  time  Samoset  came  he  brought  with  him  another  Indian 
whose  name  was  Squanto.  Squanto  was  the  only  one  left  of  the 
tribe  that  had  once  lived  at  Plymouth.  All  the  rest  had  died  of  a 
dreadful  sickness,  or  plague^  He  had  been  stolen  by  some  sailors, 
and  carried  to  England;  there  he  had  learned  the  language.  After 
his  return  he  had  joined  an  Indian  tribe  that  lived  about  thirty  miles 
farther  west.  The  chief  of  that  tribe  was  named ^Massaaoit.  Squanto 
said  that  Massasoit  was  coming  directly  to  visit  the  Pilgrims. 

In  about  an  hour  Massasoit,  with  some  sixty  warriors,  appeared 
on  a  hill  outside  the  settlement.  The  Indians  had  painted  their  faces 
in  their  very  gayest  style,  —  black,  red,  and  yellow.  If  paint  could 
make  them,  handsome  thev  were  determined  to  look  their  best. 


Massasoit  and  Governor  Carver  make  a  Treaty  of  Friendship 

Captain  Standish,  attended  by  a  guard  of  honor,  went  out  and 
brought  the  chief  to  Governor  Carver.  After  smoking  the_iialumet, 
or  "pipe  of  peace,"  together,  the  Indian  chief  and  the  Pilgrim  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  help  of  their  interpreters,  made  a  Iceaty  whereby  they 
promised  not  to  harm  but  to  help  each  other,  and  to  trade  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  That  promise  was  kept  for  more  than  fifty  years;  it  was  never 
broken  until  long  after  the  two  men  who  made  it  were  in  their  graves. 

Squanto  was  of  great  help  to  the  Pilgrims.  He  played  with  the 
children,  taught  the  boys  to  trap  game,  and  told  the  settlers  to  plant 
their  corn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  white  oak  were  as  large  as  a 
mouse's  ear.  He  also  taught  them  to  put  a  fat  fish  in  each  hill,  to 
serve  as  manure  for  the  growing  grain,  because  the  ground  around 
there  was  very  sandy. 

The  colonists  now  worked  diligently,  making  their  fields  and 
gardens  over  the  gra\^es  of  their  dead  cornjianions^  so  that  no  hostile 
Indians  should  ever  find  out  liow  many  had  died,  or  dig  up  their 
bones.  1'Jie  c-rojjs  being  all  planted,  the  Pilgrims  went  on  building, 
made  friends  with  nine  Indian  chiefs,  and  traded  briskly  with  the 
savages  for  furs. 
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Harvest  and  the  First  Thanksgiving 

Although  the  winter  had  been  very  damp,  the  summer  proved  so 
dry  that  it  soon  seemed  as  if  the  Pilgrims'  crops  would  perish  for 
want  of  rain.  A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  therefore  appointed, 
and  for  nine  hours  the  Pilgrims  besought  God  to  help  them.  Some 
Indians  hearing  that  they  were  going  to  pray  for  rain,  watched  the 
sky  anxiously,  and  when  it  finally  clouded  over  and  a  gentle  rain 
began  to  fall  thej^  remarked  in  awe-struck  tones  that  the  God  of  the 
white  men  had  evidently  heard  their  prayers.  Ten  days  of  moisture 
which  followed  the  day  of  prayer  assured  a  plentiial  harvest,  which 
was  safely  gathered.  The  Pilgrims  were  so  grateful  for  this  mercy 
that  they  set  a  day  in  which  to  give  thanks.  After  a  solermj  service 
they  held  a  great  feast  to  which  Massasoit  and  ninety  other  Indians 
were  invited. 

At  this  dinner  they  ate  wild  turkeys  shot  by  the  colonists,  venison 
supplied  by  the  savages,  and  pies  which  the  Pilgrim  mothers  made 
from  yellow  pumpkins,  as  they  had  no  apples.  During  the  next  three 
days  all  the  young  people  indulged,  in  games  and  athletic  sports,  in 
which  the  Indians  also  shared.  After  this  "Thanksgiving  Day,"  as 
the  Pilgrims  named  it,  a  feast  like  it  was  kept  every  year  in  New 
England.  This  custom  gradually  spread  from  there  over  the  whole 
country,  until  now  the  day  is  observed  in  all  the  States  of  our  Union. 
The  President,  who  appoints  the  day,  generally  chooses  the  last 
Thursday  in  November, 

Ccmonicus  dares  Governor  Bradford  to  fight 

All  the  Indians  were  not  friendly,  however.  Canmiicus,  chief  of 
the  Narragansetts,  an  enemy  of  Massasoit,  hated  to  see  the  land 
occupied  by  the  English,  so  he  soon  sent  them,  a  rattlesnake's  skin 
full  of  arrows.  Governor  Bradford  looked  at  it  wonderingly,  and 
then  asked  Squanto  what  it  meant.  The  Indian  said  it  signified  that 
unless  the  white  men  crept  away  like  serpents  the  Indians  would 
slay  them  all  with  their  arrows. 


Hearing  this,  Bradford  coolly  took  the  arrows  out  of  the  skin, 
stuffed  it  full  of  powder  and  bullets,  and  silently  handed  it  to  the 
messenger  to  carry  back  to  Canonicus.  The  savage  glided  rapidly 
away,  and  gave  the  skin  to  Canonicus,  who,  afraid  of  the  powder, 
passed  it  on  to  another  Indian.  The  snake  skin  went  thus  from  hand 
to  hand,  but  was  finally  sent  back  to  Plymouth  with  an  offer  of 
friendship.  The  Indians,  seeing  that  the  English  Governor  was  not 
afraid  of  them,  now  begged  for  peace,  promising  to  bury  the  war 
hatchet  so  deep  that  it  could  never  again  be  dug  up. 

-    Topics 

Government 

The  government  in  Plymouth  was  purely  a  government  by  the 
people,  such  a  government  as  was  known  nowhere  else  in  this  country 
or  Europe,  unless,  perhaps,  in  some  districts  in  Switzerland.  It  was 
here  that  a  government  based  on  the  will  and  consent  of  the  governed 
was  first  established  in  America. 

1.  Election  and  Toum  Meeting.  —  The  Pilgrims  decided  all  im- 
portant questions  in  town  meeting,  and  kept  March  23  as  their  annual 
election  day.  Then  they  elected  officers  and  attended  to  all  ques- 
tions of  public  interest.  The  raising  of  money  and  the  making  of 
laws  were  discussed  and  voted  upon. 

2.  Governor  and  Council.  —  William  Bradford,  who  was  elected 
Governor  every  year  excepting  five,  until  1657,  had  at  first  one  as- 
sistant, Isaac  Allerton,  and  later  five  assistants.  This  board  was  a 
court  for  jury  trials  and  the  decision  of  questions,  but  an  appeal 
from  it  could  be  made  to  the  whole  people.  In  criminal  matters  the 
colonists  were  sometimes  both  judge  and  jury. 

3.  As  a  Governing  People.  —  The  Pilgrims  were  among  the  most 
democratic  people  in  the  world.  There  were  no  officers  not  elected 
by  themselves.  There  were  but  a  few  score  of  people,  but  they  had 
the  strength  that  belongs  to  those  who  fear  God  and  respect  them- 
selves.    Behind  them  was  the  majesty  of  the  law,   upheld  by  the 
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majesty  of  the  people,  though  they  were  few  in  number;  for  the 
vital  laws  are  the  same  for  half  a  hundred  as  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

4.  Enforcing  Laws.  —  The  Pilgrims  did  more  than  simply  make 
laws,  for  they  enforced  them.  The  man  who  resisted  was  speedily 
tied  neck  and  heels  together  on  the  ground,  and  left  there  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  to  meditate  on  the  error  of  his  ways. 

The  first  offence  was  committed  by  John  Billington,  who  re- 
fused to  obey  some  order  of  Captain  Standish.  He  was  sentenced  to 
lie  for  a  time  in  a  public  place  with  his  neck  and  heels  tied  together. 
A  few  years  later  Billington  was  found  guilty  of  murdering  a  man 
named  John  Newcomen,  with  whom  he  had  a  dispute  about  hunting. 
He  was  then  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  the  execution  was  carried 
out  in  September,  1630. 

Duelling  was  promptly  nipped  in  the  bud.  Two  fiery  youths, 
Edward  Dotey  and  Edward  Lister,  having  had  some  dispute,  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  the  quarrel  by  a  duel.  Each  was  armed  with  a 
sword  and  a  dagger.  Soon  both  were  wounded  and  honor  was  satis- 
fied; but  not  so  with  justice.  The  wounded  men  were  sentenced 
to  have  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together,  and  so  remain  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  food  or  drink.  However,  before  an  hour  their 
sufferings  were  so  painful  that  they  were  released,  after  humbly 
asking  for  pardon.    Duelling  was  stopped  for  good  and  all. 

The  Stocks.  —  Some  who  were  de  Lee  led  stealing  from  the  Indians 
were  set  in  stocks  or  whipped.  One  man  was  arrested  because  he  was 
wanted  in  England  on  a  charge  of  murder.  His  goods  were  taken 
away  for  his  creditors  —  including  Indians  whom  he  had  robbed  — 
and  for  the  cost  of  his  extradition.  He  was  set  in  stocks  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  to  satisfy  the  Indians  his  emptied  house 
was  burned  in  their  presence. 
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Freedom  from  English  Rule 

The  Pilgrim  settlement  was  different  in  many  ways  from  the 
French  or  Spanish  colonies.  (1)  The  Pilgrims  came  of  their  own 
accord  instead  of  being  sent  by  a  King.  (2)  They  came  not  for  furs 
or  gold,  but  to  plant  homes  where  they  could  have  religious  freedom. 
(3)  They  made  their  own  laws  instead  of  having  them  made  by  the 
home  government.  (4)  They  elected  their  officers  from  their  own 
people  instead  of  having  them  sent  from  the  home  country. 

Growth  of  the  Colony 

The  colony'  grew  slowly,  as  food  was  scarce  for  several  years. 
The  people  at  first  lived  out  of  a  common  stock  of  supplies,  as  they 
did  in  Jamestown.  Finally  a  piece  of  land  was  allotted  to  each  per- 
son, so  that  each  one  ate  of  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  This  arrangement 
improved  conditions  to  some  extent.  iVt  the  end  of  three  years  there 
were  only  three  hundred  people  in  the  Plymouth  Colony.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  founded  in  1630,  overshadowed  and  finally 
absorbed  it. 

The  Greatness  of  the  Pilgrims 

It  was  not  what  the  Pilgrims  actually  accomplished  that  made 
them  great;  it  was  the  spirit  in  which  the,y  worked.  There  is  one 
thing  in  the  world  better  than  success,  that  is,  to  deserve  success. 
Who  will  say  they  were  not  worthy  of  it  in  good  measure.^  In  their 
noble  lesson  to  us  of  devotion  to  duty  and  democracy  in  government 
lies  the  imperishable  glory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
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Pilgrim  Fathers  ^ 

How  sum  their  merits  ?     They  were  true  and  brave; 

They  broke  no  compact  and  they  owned  no  slave. 

They  had  no  servile  order,  no  dumb  throat; 

They  trusted  first  the  universal  vote; 

The  first  were  they  to  practice  and  instil 

The  rule  of  law  and  not  the  rule  of  will; 

They  lived  one  noble  test :  who  would  be  freed 

Must  give  up  all  to  follow  duty's  lead. 

They  made  no  revolution  based  on  blows, 

But  taught  one  truth  that  all  the  planet  knows, 

That  all  men  think  of,  looking  on  a  throne  — 

The  people  may  be  trusted  with  their  own! 

In  every  land  wherever  might  holds  sway 

The  Pilgrims'  leaven  is  at  work  to-day. 

May  we,  as  they  did,  teach  in  court  and  school, 
There  must  be  classes,  but  no  class  shall  rule. 

Grades  VII  and  VIII,   and  Junior  High  Schools ^ 

Former  Lack  of  Religious  Liberty  in  England 
Catholics,  Puritans,  and  Separatists 

At  the  time  the  Enghsh  began  their  settlements  in  America  (1607), 
no  country  in  Europe  had  entire  freedom  of  worship.  A  law  in  Eng- 
land not  only  required  every  one  to  attend  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  established  by  the  government,  but  also  required  that  all 
persons  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  that  church. 

Three  classes  of  loyal  citizens  objected  to  that  law,  —  first,  the 
Catholics,  who  protested  against  being  obliged  to  support  a  religion  in 
which  they  did  not  believe;  secondly,  the  Puritans,  who,  although  believ- 
ing in  the  principle  and  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  church,  objected  to 
some  of  its  ceremonies;  and  lastly,  the  Separatists,  who  accepted  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  did  not  approve  of  its  forms,  and 
separated  from  it,  setting  up  an  independent  congregation  of  their  own. 

1  From  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  by  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  by  permission  of  John  Jos.  McVey,  Publisher. 

2  Can  also  be  used  in  senior  high  schools. 
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Persecution  of  the  Separatists 
Congregating  at  Scrooby,  and  the  Unfavorable  Environment 

The  Cluircli  of  England  demanded  obedience,  and  since  it  was 
national  in  scope  it  could  enforce  this  obedience  by  fines  and  imprison- 
ments. The  Separatists  had  few  noble  or  rich  men,  and  consequently 
were  not  influential.  They  believed  devoutly  that  right  was  on  their 
side.  Deprived  of  their  rights  to  hold  services,  and  hunted  and  perse- 
cuted, they  congregated  at  a  little  English  village  called  Scrooby, 
that  they  might  worship  according  to  their  own  interpretation. 

Scrooby  was  not  a  favorable  environment  for  them,  as  they  were 
surrounded  by  people  who  opposed  and  resisted  them.  Here  they 
were  forced  to  undergo  the  punishments  of  being  whipped  and  im- 
prisoned. Not  the  slightest  religious  liberty  was  permitted  under 
any  circumstance. 

The  Flight  from  England 
Amsterdam  and  Ley  den 

The  result  of  these  persecutions  was  to  seek  freedom  in  Holland, 
It  was  as  early  as  1593  that  English  Separatists  began  coming  to 
Amsterdam.  There  were  already  two  communities  of  Separatists  in 
Amsterdam  when  the  exiles  from  Scrooby  arrived,  —  one  from  London, 
with  Francis  Johnson  as  pastor,  and  one  from  Gainsborough,  with 
John  Smyth  as  pastor. 

These  exiles  from  Scrooby  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  peace 
was  being  negotiated  with  Spain  after  the  twenty-five  years  of  war. 
It  was  not  until  April  9,  1609,  that  the  truce  with  the  Spanish  King 
was  signed.  Upon  their  arrival  armed  men  and  all  paraphernalia  of 
warfare  greeted  the  English  Separatists. 

They  turned  towards  Amsterdam  for  an  obvious  reason.  It  stood 
for  liberty  of  thought  and  speech.  Consequently  it  gathered  men 
from  many  Nations,  masters  of  fine  arts  and  trades.  Here  they  also 
found  many  other  refugees,  and  other  religious  disputes  arose.    Robin- 
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son  and  Brewster,  who  had  constituted  themselves  leaders  of  the 
Separatists,  decided  to  transfer  their  people  to  Leyden.  It  was  here 
that  their  church  was  organized. 

Unfavorable  Social  and  Working  Conditions 
New  Colony  'planned 

In  Holland  they  found  themselves  among  a  crowded  people,  speak- 
ing a  different  language  and  having  different  manners.  It  became 
clear  to  the  parents  that  as  their  children  grew  up  they  would  learn 
the  Dutch  language,  marry,  settle  in  Holland,  and  cease  to  be  English. 
Consequently  the  wiser  among  them  earnestly  looked  for  a  country 
where  they  might  keep  their  English  ways. 

So  a  number  of  the  Separatists,  or  "Pilgrims,"  as  they  now  called 
themselves,  left  Leyden  after  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  resolved 
to  emigrate  to  America. 

The  London  Company's  Grant 

How  they  received  Assistance 

As  the  only  English  settlement  then  in  America  was  at  Jamestown, 
the  Pilgrims  could  not  go  there,  for  no  worship  but  that  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  permitted.  They  finally  obtained  from  the  London 
Company  the  right  to  settle  near  the  Hudson  River. 

The  Pilgrims  found  it  difficult  to  procure  the  necessary  funds  for 
this  voyage.  Those  who  were  to  go  sold  all  the  goods  not  needed  in 
their  new  homes,  and  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  certain  "mer- 
chant adventurers"  of  London,  who  agreed  to  help  them  on  these 
hard  conditions :  — 

1.  The  Pilgrims  were  to  work  for  seven  years  without  a  single  day 
to  themselves  except  Sunday. 

2.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  property  they  had  accumulated 
was  to  be  divided  equally  among  them  and  the  company  of  mer- 
chants. 
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The  Pilgrims  sail 
Miles  Standish 

In  July,  1620,  they  left  Delf shaven  in  the  "Speedwell"  and  went 
to  Southampton,  England.  From  there  they  went  to  Plymouth  in 
England,  and  on  September  16,  1620,  left  Plymouth  for  America  in 
the  "Mayflower,"  with  one  hundred  and  two  passengers.  Less  than 
ninety  of  these  were  really  Pilgrims.  The  others  were  persons  who 
had  joined  them  or  were  servants  or  sailors. 

Among  the  latter  was  Miles  Standish.  Although  not  a  member 
of  the  Pilgrim  congregation  it  was  fortunate  he  joined  them,  for  with- 
out his  advice  and  military  help  it  is  doubtful  if  the  colony  would 
have  succeeded. 

The  Pilgrims  reach  Cape  Cod 
The  Compact  and  Clark's  Island 

On  a  morning  in  November  (1620)  the  storm-tossed  Pilgrims 
sighted  Cape  Cod.  They  tried  to  go  south  of  it  in  order  to  reach  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hudson  River,  but  the  weather  was  against  them. 
Two  days  later  (November  11),  the  "Mayflower"  came  to  anchor  in 
what  is  now  Provincetown  Harbor,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Cape. 

The  Pilgrims  had  no  authority  to  settle  in  New  England,  as  the 
Virginia  Company  had  no  rights  here,  and  their  patent  could  confer 
none.  It  was  therefore  asserted  that  as  soon  as  the  Pilgrims  had  left 
the  ship  every  one  would  be  free  (or  his  own  master),  and  that  all 
government  would  be  at  an  end.  But  the  leaders  were  equal  to  the 
emergency.  If  England  had  no  government  for  them  they  would 
make  one  for  themselves.  If  none  had  any  claim  to  special  privileges, 
all  should  stand  equal  and  be  bound  by  such  laws  as  the  majority 
should  adopt. 

The  adult  males  of  the  company  were  summoned  to  the  cabin  of 
the  "Mayflower,"  the  necessities  of  the  case  explained,  and  a  com- 
pact or  agreement  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  the  men  of  the 
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company.  In  that  compact  they  declared  themselves  "loyal  subjects" 
of  the  King.  At  the  same  time  they  declared  that  they  were  resolved 
to  make  whatever  laws  might  be  needful  for  the  "general  good  of  the 
colony."  Thus  in  a  few  minutes  was  this  little  unorganized  group  of 
adventurers  converted  into  a  commonwealth.  The  first  act  of  the 
citizens  of  the  new-made  state  was  to  confirm  John  Carver  as  Gov- 
ernor till  their  next  New  Year's  Day,  March  25.  Thus  may  Province- 
town  justly  be  claimed  the  birthplace  of  the  "free  and  equal"  govern- 
ment which  now  spans  the  continent. 

After  exploring  around  Cape  Cod  the  "Mayflower"  anchored 
near  a  small  island  just  outside  Plymouth  Harbor.  This  island  was 
named  Clark's  Island,  after  John  Clark,  a  mate  on  the  "Mayflower." 
On  the  19th  of  December,  1620,  the  women  were  landed  here  while 
the  men  sounded  the  harbor,  and  explored  the  surrounding  country. 
They  remained  here  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Monday,  December  the 
twenty-first,  they  entered  Plymouth  Harbor. 

Plymouth  was  not  unknown  to  Europeans.  Early  fishermen  from 
England,  France,  and  Spain  had  explored  the  coast  a  year  before. 
About  1607  John  Smith  had  sailed  northward  from  Virginia  exploring 
the  New  England  coast.  Later  Thomas  Dermer  explored  this  section 
and  returned  to  England,  taking  with  him  an  American  Indian  named 
Squanto. 

Note.  —  While  in  England  Squanto  v^as  presented  at  court.  When  he  returned 
to  America  he  found  his  tribe  wiped  out  by  a  plague.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
Pilgrims,  and  rendered  them  important  service. 

The  Landing  at  Plymouth 

The  Fort  and  the  First  Winter 

Plymouth  was  chosen  because  of  its  fine  harbor,  which  would 
serve  as  a  protection  for  vessels.  Cleared  land  was  found  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  Indians.  Good  drinking  water  flowing  to  the 
sea  was  found,  and  the  site  was  considered  an  excellent  one  for  a  fort 
and  town.      On  December  21,   1620,  the  Pilgrims  landed  from  the 
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boat  on  the  granite  bowlder  since  known  as  Plymouth  Rock.  This 
rock  is  only  a  few  feet  square,  but  it  fills  a  greater  place  in  the 
history  of  our  country  than  any  other  single  stone  on  the  American 
continent. 

They  returned  to  the  "Mayflower,"  but  on  account  of  the  stormy 
weather  did  not  come  back  to  land  for  three  days.  On  returning 
they  cut  timbers  for  the  first  common  storehouse  on  Leyden  Street, 
which  extended  from  the  top  of  Burial  Hill  to  the  sea. 

The  fort  was  built  on  the  hill,  with  plots  laid  out  for  each  family 
and  the  form  of  settlement  fixed. 
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Peter  Brown 
John  Goodman 
Wm.  Brewster 


Highway 
(now  Market  Street). 


John  BiUington 
Isaac  AUerton 
Francis  Cooke 
Edward  Winslow 


The  upper  part  of  the  diagram  shows  the  lower  end  of  the  street, 
and  the  highway  corresponds  to  the  present  Market  Street. 

Little  was  done  that  winter  except  to  make  dwellings  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  and  to  care  for  the  sick.  The  long  voyage  and  lack 
of  food  and  homes  in  such  a  cold  climate  naturally  diminished  their 
rather  small  number  by  forty-five.  The  Indians  had  attacked  the  first 
exploring  party  which  caused  the  Pilgrims  to  live  in  constant  dread. 
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Council  to  establish  Military  Orders 
Standish  made  Captain,  and  Treaty  with  Massasoit 

No  action  was  taken  toward  government  until  February  27,  when 
a  council  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  military  orders. 
Miles  Standish  was  chosen  as  captain,  and  given  authority  to  com- 
mand affairs.  Several  attempts  later  were  made  to  form  a  perma- 
nent government  because  of  Indian  attacks.  Not  until  March  26 
were  the  military  orders  concluded.  At  this  meeting  an  Indian  entered, 
saluting  them  in  English,  saying,  "Welcome,  Englishmen!" 

The  speaker's  name  was  Samoset,  who  had  learned  English  from 
fishermen  along  the  coast  of  Maine.  Later  Samoset  returned  with 
Squanto,  the  stolen  Indian  returned  by  Thomas  Dermer,  with  three 
others,  who  informed  the  Pilgrims  that  Massasoit,  the  Indian  chief, 
wished  to  form  a  treaty  with  them.  This  treaty  secured  peace  and 
safety  for  the  colony  for  about  fifty  years.  The  lands  granted  to  the 
settlers  included  what  are  now  the  townships  of  Plymouth,  Duxbury, 
Carver,  Plympton,  Marshfield,  Wareham,  and  a  part  of  Halifax. 
The  Pilgrims  never  occupied  a  foot  of  territory  within  the  limits  of 
the  Old  Colony,  to  which  they  had  not  secured  the  right  from  the 
Indians  by  treaty  or  purchase.  On  April  1  the  military  orders  and 
laws  were  successfully  concluded,  and  John  Carver  was  re-chosen 
Governor  for  the  second  time.  His  death  followed  a  month  after  his 
re-election.  Governor  Bradford  was  elected  in  his  stead,  holding  this 
position  for  thirty  years,  except  during  the  years  1633,  1636,  and  1644, 
when  Edward  Winslow  was  chosen,  and  the  years  1634  and  1638, 
when  Thomas  Prence  was  Governor. 

The  First  Thanksgiving 

In  the  spring  of  1621,  under  the  guidance  of  Squanto,  gardens 
were  started,  fishing  carried  on  extensively,  and  building  continued. 
In  the  fall  the  harvest  was  gathered  in.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of 
the  harvest   and  the  excellent  health   of  the  fifty-one  survivors,   a 
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celebration  was  held  to  which  Massasoit  and  his  entire  tribe  were  in- 
vited. This  celebration,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  was  known  as 
the  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Form  of  Government 
The  Town  Meeting,  and  Enforcement  of  Laws 

The  Pilgrims  decided  all  important  questions  in  town  meeting, 
which  is  still  the  great  distinguishing  feature  of  the  New  England 
system  of  government.  There  they  made  the  laws.  It  was  pure 
government  by  the  people,  a  democracy  as  far  as  the  signers  of  the 
compact  were  concerned.  For  many  years  Bradford  was  annually 
chosen  Governor,  but  as  the  business  of  the  settlement  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  colony,  others  were  elected  to  assist  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  magistrate  and  executive. 

The  first  town  meeting  or  the  earliest  elections  were  held  on  April 
1,  afterwards  at  a  later  date  in  January,  and  continued  so  until  1636, 
when  it  was  enacted  that  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March  annually 
"a  governor  and  seven  assistants  be  chosen  to  rule  and  govern  the 
said  plantation  within  the  said  limits  for  one  year."  This  election  was 
to  be  made  only  by  the  freemen,  according  to  former  customs. 

But  the  Pilgrims  did  more  than  simply  make  laws;  they  enforced 
them.  The  man  who  resisted  was  speedily  tied  neck  and  heels  to- 
gether on  the  ground,  and  left  there  for  a  reasonable  time  to  meditate 
on  the  error  of  his  ways. 

Later  it  became  convenient  for  the  voters  from  other  towns  in  the 
neighborhood  to  go  to  Plymouth  to  attend  the  legislative  meeting  or 
General  Court,  as  it  was  called.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
representative  government  in  1638,  modeled  on  that  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony;  but  all  freemen  or  voters  continued  to  attend 
an  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers.  Throughout  its  ex- 
istence the  freemen  of  the  Old  Colony  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
General  Court  the  most  important  functions  of  the  local  government. 

The  Plymouth  Colony  united  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
under  a  modified  charter  which  merged  the  two  colonies  in  1692. 
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The  Pilgrims  buy  the  English  Company 
The  Greatness  of  the  Pilgrims 

After  some  years  had  passed  the  Pilgrims  bought  the  shares  of 
EngHsh  merchants  in  the  Plymouth  Colony.  To  do  so  they  had  to 
borrow  money  in  London  at  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  but  they 
wanted  to  be  free  of  the  company  at  any  cost.  After  this  every  man 
had  a  right  to  whatever  he  could  gain  for  himself  by  fishing,  fur 
trading,  or  farming. 

The  greatness  of  the  Pilgrims  lay  not  so  much  in  what  they  did 
as  in  the  way  they  did  their  w^ork.  It  was  the  spirit  behind  their 
work  that  gave  them  renown.  They  had  gained  that,  for  they  were 
"instrumental  in  breaking  the  ice  for  others."  The  honor  is  theirs 
to  the  world's  end. 
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THE   PILGRIM   PAGEANT 


By  permission  of  tlie  Old  Colony  Trust  Company. 


/^N  a  chill  December  day,  1620,  the 
^^  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  snow-clad 
shore  of  New  England;  and,  according  to 
Governor  Bradford's  account,  "Ye  25  day 
begane  to  erecte  ye  first  house  for  comone 
use  to  receive  them  and  their  goods."  It 
marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 


1 620  -  1920. 
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Foreword 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the  pageant  a  growth  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  Let  every  child  and  every  grown-up  sense 
"the  Pilgrimage."  The  trouble  in  England,  the  flight,  the  sojourn 
in  Holland  are  introductory  story  material  for  the  first  weeks  of 
school.  A  map  should  be  drawn  by  each  child,  free-hand  to  fa- 
miliarize it,  and  ''July  30,  1620,"  should  be  written  on  it  near  the 
tow^n  of  Ley  den.  There  "the  Pilgrimage"  begins.  A  line  traces  it 
to  Delfshaven,  then  to  Southampton  and  to  Plymouth,  England. 
These  voyages  happened  in  August.  The  business  arrangements  and 
other  difficulties  delayed  the  Pilgrims  until  September  6,  when  at  last 
they  left  Plymouth  for  America. 

During  the  nine  long  weeks  that  the  little  ship  was  tossing  on  the 
ocean,  let  us  follow  the  days  on  the  calendar,  remind  ourselves  fre- 
quently of  the  length  of  time,  follow  their  experiences  in  Bradford's 
"History,"  and  in  other  story  and  history  books.  Let  us  collect 
pictures  and  form  a  series  for  our  room;  draw  pictures,  and  learn 
the  songs  that  the  Pilgrims  sang. 

Then  let  us  also,  while  the  days  and  weeks  of  the  voyage  are  passing, 
study  the  place  in  America  to  which  they  were  coming.  Ask  our- 
selves if  these  were  the  first,  or  whether  other  brave  voyagers  had 
reached  these  shores.  In  this  way  the  Norsemen  grow  in  our  midst, 
and  in  September  our  Norse  episode  m.ay  be  worked  up  and  given, 
perhaps,  as  a  separate  introductory  entertainment. 

During  October  the  Indian  life  may  be  thoroughly  studied  and 
serve  as  a  supplement  for  the  Columbus  Day  celebration.  If  de- 
sirable, these  preliminary  entertainments  may  be  given  for  the  com- 
munity and  a  small  fee  charged.  A  fund  is  thus  formed  for  costumes, 
printing  and  other  expenses  of  the  final  pageant. 

On  November  1 1  the  Pilgrims  sighted  the  land  of  their  New  World, 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  compact  which  they  signed,  the  landing, 
the  meeting  of  the  Indians  are  wonderful  themes  for  oral  and  writ- 
ten composition,  dramatization,  drawing  and  manual  training.      At 
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Thanksgiving'  time  a  reproduction  of  the  First  Thanksgiving  brings 
Indians  and  Pilgrims  together  as  friends. 

In  December  and  January  may  be  worked  up  the  Enghsh  and 
Dutch  festivals  which  the  Pilgrims  disliked  and  determined  to  leave 
behind. 

In  February,  March  and  April  we  may  select  from  the  words  of  our 
greatest  patriots,  Washington  and  Lincoln,  material  for  our  last 
episode,  which  should  also  include  a  scene  of  local  interest,  and  end 
with  the  special  accomplishments  which  the  school  is  proud  to  show 
to  the  community  that  supports  it. 

Then  at  last  in  May  we  find  days  mild  enough  to  practice  out  of 
doors  if  we  wish  to  do  so,  and  to  learn  additional  games  and  dances 
to  serve  as  interludes  between  the  scenes.  Finally  we  select  the  best 
from  all  this  rich  material  and  arrange  it  in  a  program  for  gradu- 
ation in  June,  if  there  is  one,  or  for  a  pageant  for  the  whole  com- 
munity on  our  national  holiday  in  July. 

The  following  pageant  has  been  given  in  two  communities  with 
success  and  satisfaction. 

LOTTA  A.   CLARK. 
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A  Pageant  of  Freedom 

EPISODE  I 

The  Norsemen  —  "Freedom  of  the  Sea" 

1.  The  dance  of  the  waves. 

2.  The  song  of  the  seamen. 

3.  The  Sun  Maidens'  call. 

4.  The  triumph  of  the  Norsemen. 

(a)  Song,     (b)  Rest,     (c)  Exploration,     (d)  Butterflies'  dance. 

5.  Bringing  in  the  vines  and  grapes. 

6.  Feasting  and  merrymaking. 

7.  The  skrellings  (Indians)  hear  the  noise  and  send  a  shower  of  arrows  among  the 

Norsemen. 

8.  Thorwald,  mortally  wounded,  is  borne  away  by  his  lamenting  followers. 

EPISODE    II 
The  Red  Men  —  "Freedom  of  the  Land" 

1.  Indian  scouts  search  for  safe  tenting  ground. 

2.  They  bring  in  their  tribe  and  establish  their  village,     (a)  Put  up  wigwams.     (6) 

Build  fire,     (c)  Plant  corn,     {d)  Sing  lullaby,     (e)  Bring  in  game  with  rejoicing, 
etc. 

3.  Messengers  go  to  bring  in  neighboring  chiefs,  who  hold  the  Council  of  Seven  Great 

Chiefs  and  raise  Massasoit  to  the  ofiice  of  a  chief  among  them. 

4.  When  the  visitors  are  gone,  Massasoit  falls  ill.    His  tribe  moans  in  fear. 

EPISODE   III 
The  Pilgrims  —  "Freedom  to  Worship  God" 

1.  The  signing  of  the  "Mayflower  Compact." 

2.  The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

3.  The  coming  of  Samoset  and  Squanto. 

4.  Winslow  visits  the  Indian  village  and  gives  medicine  to  Massasoit. 

5.  Massasoit  goes  to  Bradford  and  signs  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship. 

Winslow  remains  with  the  Indians  as  a  hostage. 

6.  A  messenger  from  the  unfriendly  Chief  Canonicus  brings  a  snakeskin  full  of  arrows. 

Bradford  fills  it  with  powder  and  shot  and  returns  it. 

7.  The  Pilgrims  going  to  church. 

8.  Priscilla  and  John  Alden. 

9.  The  First  Thanksgiving. 
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EPISODE    IV 
All  Americans  —  "Freedom  of  Education' 


1.  A  colonial  school. 

2.  Benjamin  Franklin's  boyhood. 

3.  Lincoln's  great  gift. 

4.  Our  part  —  For  the  New  America. 


The  dance  of  the  waves.     (Delaware  College  Summer  School,  1920.) 


EPISODE    I 
The  Norsemen    (1000  A.D.)  —  "Freedom  of  the  Sea" 

Overture.     Norse  sea  music.     (Grieg,  Supplement  I,  1.) 

1.  The  (lance  of  the  waves.     Symbolizing  the  lure  of  the  sea  to  the  Norsemen.     (Sup- 

plement I,  2.) 

2.  Blast  of  the  sea  horn  follows  and  Thorwald  enters,  followed  by  his  seamen  singing. 

(Supplement  I,  3.) 
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"Loud,  loud  is  the  call  of  the  magic  sea, 

Dull  grow  the  hearths  of  home; 

For  the  wanderlust  has  called  again 

And  we  must  seaward  roam. 

The  mariners  of  the  Northland  may  loud  and  proudly  boast 

There's  not  a  sea  we  dare  not  sail 

From  west  to  east-most  coast. 

The  Viking  ship  that  bears  our  crew  to  shores  unseen,  unknown 

Will  brave  the  fight  of  all  the  winds 

In  wildest  tempest  blown. 

In  calm  or  gale  our  hearts  will  sing 

Our  seamen  know  no  fear. 

Sing  and  rejoice  as  conquest  bound 

Our  ships  we  bravely  steer." 

(Grieg,  "Wachtenlied.") 

3.  Enter  the  Sun  Maidens,  by  their  dance  drawing  the  Norsemen  farther  south. 

(Supplement  I,  4.) 

4.  Song  of  triumph  of  the  Norsemen.     (National  Hymn,  Supplement  T,  5.) 

"Hail,  Hail,  Hail!     All  hail  to  thee, 

Thou  beauteous  land! 
Led  by  bright  waves  sparkling  foam 
We'll  dwell  from  care  so  free. 
We'll  dwell  with  thee  from  care  so  free 
And  never  roam. 

Here  we'll  dwell  from  care  so  free 
And  never  roam." 

They  lie  down  to  rest;   some  go  to  explore  the  land. 

The  Butterflies  dance  about  them,  led  by  the  Moonmoth.     (Supplement  I,  6.) 

5.  Return  of  the  men  bearing  vines  and  grapes. 

6.  Feasting  and  merrymaking. 

7.  Skrellings  (Indians)  come,  attracted  by  the  noise.     They  scream  with  fear,  and 

send  a  shower  of  arrows  among  the  Norsemen  as  they  run  away. 

8.  Thorwald  is  mortally  wounded.     His  men  lift  him  up  and  he  chants  a  lament. 

(Solweg's.) 
Thorwald's  Death  Song.     (Supplement  I,  10.) 
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Oh,  dig  my  grave  in  this  fair  land,  in  this  fair  land. 
Lay  me  low  in  this  sea-girt  strand,  in  this  sea-girt  strand. 
Oh,  place  the  cross  at  my  head  and  feet,  the  cross  at  my  head  and  feet. 
Oh,  seamen,  retreat,  oh  retreat,  oh  retreat;  seamen,  retreat,  retreat,  retreat." 

The  Butterflies  and  Sun  Maidens  disappear. 

The  Norsemen  join  their  shields  to  make  a  bier,  and  upon  it  they  sadly  carry  away 

their  dead  chief  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  sea  waves  sparkle  in  the  distance  and  disappear. 


The  dance  of  the  waves.    (Delaware  College  Summer  School,  1920.) 


EPISODE   II 
The  Red  Men  —  "Freedom  of  the  Land" 

1.  Indian  scouts  search  for  safe  tenting  ground. 

2.  They  bring  in  their  tribe  and  establish  their  village,     (a)  Put  up  wigwams,     (b) 

Build  fire,     (c)  Plant  corn,     (d)  Sing  songs,     (e)  Bring  in  game  with  rejoicing. 
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3.  Messengers  go  to  bring  in  neighboring  chiefs,  who  hold   the  Council  of   Seven 

Great  Chiefs  and  raise  Massasoit  to  the  office  of  a  chief  among  them. 

4.  When  the  visitors  are  gone,  Massasoit  falls  ill.    His  tribe  moans  in  fear. 


Raising  a  Chief 

The  messenger  returns  with  the  three  visiting  Chiefs  and  their  tribes.  They  are 
greeted  by  the  four  Chiefs  who  want  the  Council.  Led  by  the  two  Great  Chiefs,  they 
form  the  Council  in  a  semicircle  around  the  Council  fire.  The  two  greatest  Chiefs  sit 
side  by  side  back  of  the  fire.  The  others  are  arranged  on  either  side  in  order  of  the 
good  deeds  they  have  done. 

When  all  are  in  place  one  of  the  Great  Chiefs  motions  to  the  Keepers  of  the  Sacred 
Pipes.  The  first  lays  the  two  pipes  before  the  Great  Chiefs,  who  call  upon  the  Keeper 
of  the  Ritual  to  prepare  the  pipes  for  use.  As  he  fills  them  with  tobacco  he  intones 
the  ritual:  "Ho,  I  have  found  the  man  worthy  to  receive  the  pipes  and  all  the  bless- 
ings which  they  bring,  —  peace,  the  promise  of  abundant  life,  food  and  happiness." 
(Translation.) 

Indian    Ritual 
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"^^:^      -  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 
Ho  I  Iha  thelthalhe  Ho  Ithalhe  Itha  the     Ho    I   tha  the  I   tha   the 

When  the  pipes  are  lighted  the  two  old  men  present  them  to  the  two  Great  Chiefs, 
who  smoke  them.  They  are  then  passed  in  turn  to  each  of  the  Chiefs,  who  smoke 
them  also.  The  pipe  was  regarded  as  a  medium  by  which  the  breath  of  man  ascended 
to  Wakoda  through  the  fragrant  smoke,  and  conveyed  the  prayer  of  the  person 
smoking;  the  act  also  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  —  an  affirmation  to  attest 
sincerity  and  responsibility.  The  pipe  was  a  credential  known  and  respected  by  all. 
When  the  Seven  Chiefs  have  smoked,  the  two  old  men  pass  around  and  stop  at  the 
tent  of  Massasoit,  and  present  him  with  the  pipe  to  smoke. 

He  smokes  it,  then  returns  it  and  brings  out  his  gifts  to  the  Seven  Chiefs.  These 
gifts  are  the  eagle  war  bonnet,  the  quiver  of  bows  and  arrows,  pipes  with  ornamental 
stems,  tobacco  pouch,  otter  skins,  buffalo  robe,  ornamented  shirt  and  leggings. 

The  Chiefs  consider  the  record  of  the  candidate  and  the  value  of  his  gifts.  Each 
passes  his  verdict  solemnly  to  the  next,  while  all  the  others  sit  in  prayerful  attitude. 
A  universal  decision  "was  as  the  word  of  Wakoda." 

When  a  favorable  decision  as  to  the  candidate  was  reached,  the  Chiefs  arose  and 
followed  the  Sacred  Pipes  borne  reverently  with  the  stems  elevated  by  the  two  Great 
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Chiefs.  Thus  led,  the  company  walk  slowly  about  the  camp  to  the  lodge  of  the  man 
who  has  been  elected,  and  pause  before  his  door.  He  accepts  the  position  by  smoking 
the  pipes.  Then  they  pass  slowly  around  his  lodge.  These  acts  signify  to  all  the 
tribes  that  thenceforth  the  man  is  a  Chief. 


By  permission  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company. 


IT/'E  ivhose  Names  are  undenoriUen 
.  .  .  Having  undertaken  .  .  .  to 
plant  the  first  Colony  in  the  Northern 
farts  of  Virginia;  Do  by  these  Presents 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  one  another.  Covenant  and 
Combine  our  selves  together  into  a  Civil 
Body  Politick  for  our  better  ordering  and 
preservation  .  .  . 

—  From  the  "Mayflower  Compact." 
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EPISODE   III 
The  Pilgrims  —  "Freedom  to  Worship  God" 

1.     The  Signing  of  the  "Mayflower  Compact" 

[Singing  of  "Old  Hundred"  heard  outside. 

In  the  cabin  of  the  "Mayflower."  Enter  Governor  Carver  and  Elder  Brewster, 
followed  by  the  men  and  women  and  children.] 

Governor  Carver  —  Land,  land  at  last,  good  friends !  After  all  these  troublesome 
weeks  on  the  sea,  our  feet  shall  press  the  firm  ground  tomorrow!  Praised  be  the 
blessed  God  of  Heaven!  Let  us  fall  upon  our  knees  while  our  devout  Elder  leads 
us  in  our  prayer  of  gratitude  for  deliverance  and  safety. 

Elder  Brewster  —  Our  Lord  and  Father  in  Heaven !  We  cried  unto  Thee  in  the  midst 
of  the  vast  and  furious  ocean,  and  Thou,  Lord,  heard  our  voice  and  brought  us  in 
safety  to  the  great  wilderness.  Blessed  be  Thy  name  forever  more  that  Thou  hast 
brought  us  from  the  perils  and  miseries  of  the  waters  to  set  our  feet  once  more 
upon  the  firm  and  stable  earth.    Blessed  be  Thy  holy  name!     Amen. 

All  —  Amen.  —  God  be  praised.  —  Amen. 

Wm.  Bradford  —  To-morrow,  with  God's  help,  we  will  launch  our  shallop  and  find 
on  these  wild  shores  the  very  place  where  we  will  build  our  homes. 

Captain  Standish  —  I  give  a  word  of  warning  to  you.  Men!  From  the  fields  of  corn- 
stalks that  we  see  now  from  our  deck  we  know  the  savages  live  here  even  at  the 
water's  edge.    Every  man  must  have  his  arms  in  readiness. 

Winslow  —  And  be  ready  to  obey  our  Captain  in  his  least  command. 

Billington  —  Not  so!  I  hold  myself  at  no  man's  beck  and  call.  The  patent  out  of 
England  holds  only  for  Virginia.  Ye  do  not  land  us  there;  so  here  in  this  New 
England  each  man  may  do  his  will  and  use  his  own  liberty.  None  here  have  power 
to  command  us. 

Standish  (hotly)  —  If  in  my  hands  ye  put  the  safety  of  this  company,  no  man  shall 
leave  this  ship  who  will  not  take  the  command  to  fight  and  save  us  when  the  need 
comes. 

Carver  —  So  it  shall  be,  good  Captain,  and  no  man  here  shall  say  you  nay.  In 
England  you  all  did  name  me  for  your  chief,  and  the  rules  of  our  good  patent  there 
shall  stand,  whatever  ground  we  tread  upon.  The  discontented  and  mutinous 
speeches  of  a  few  among  us  have  already  caused  us  much  anxiety  and  discomfort. 
We  have  meditated  upon  them  and  have  writ  out  a  compact  which  William  Brad- 
ford will  straightway  read  unto  us.  [Reads.]  "In  ye  name  of  God,  Amen.  We 
whose  names  are  underwriten,  the  loyall  subjects  of  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord, 
King  James,  by  ye  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britaine,  Franc  &  Ireland  king,  defender 
of  ye  faith  &  having  undertaken,  for  ye  glorie  of  God,  and  advancemente  of  ye 
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Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  king  &  countrie,  a  voyage  to  plant  ye  first  colonic 
in  ye  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by  these  presents  solemnly  &  mutualy  in  ye 
presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant  &  combine  our  selves  togeather  into 
a  civill  body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  &  preservation  &  furtherance  of  ye 
ends  aforesaid;  and  by  vertue  hearof  to  enacte,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  & 
equall  lawes,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  &  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meete  &  convenient  for  ye  generall  good  of  ye  Colonic,  unto  which 
we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witnes  whereof  we  have  here- 
under subscribed  our  names  at  Cap-Good  ye  11.  of  November,  in  ye  year  of  ye 
raigne  of  our  soveraigne  lord.  King  James,  of  England,  France,  &  Ireland  ye  eight- 
eenth, and  of  Scotland  ye  fiftie  fourth.    An°:   Dom.  1620." 

Carver  —  Now  lay  it  here  upon  the  bench  that  I  may  be  the  first  to  sign. 

Bradford  —  My  name  shall  follow  yours.    [Signs.]    Yours,  Captain.^* 

Standish  [Signs]  —  Winslow,  now  you.    [In  turn  they  all  sign.] 

Carver  —  And  is  it  your  wish,  as  ye  said  in  England,  that  I  shall  be  your  Governor 
through  the  first  year  here.^ 

All  —  Aye,  aye,  aye ! 

Standish  —  Now,  without  more  delay  let  us  prepare  our  arms  and  our  shallop  for 
use  upon  the  morrow. 

Brewster  —  God  grant  we  land  in  peace. 

2.     The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  December  21,  1620 
[Enter  Standish  and  his  men  cautiously  searching  about  the  ground.] 

Standish  —  Ay,  this  is  the  spot  we  seek.  On  Smith's  map  he  calls  it  Plymouth,  after 
our  shipping  town  in  old  England.    How  like  you  this  place.  Master  Carver.? 

Carver  —  It  is  indeed  a  goodly  place,  and  I  hear  the  fall  of  water.  There  are  plentiful 
springs  near  at  hand. 

Alden  —  What  have  we  here!    A  place  where  the  savages  have  had  a  fire. 

Standish  —  Look  to  your  arms,  men.  The  savages  are  not  far  away.  I  hope  ye 
kept  your  pieces  dry  when  ye  waded  ashore. 

One  of  the  Women  —  And  here  in  this  mound  are  corn  and  beans  of  many  colors. 

Elder  Brewster  [kneeling]  —  Praise  God.  We  shall  not  starve.  [Many  kneel.  Others 
uncover  their  heads.  Some  of  the  women  touch  the  ground  with  their  foreheads.] 
We  thank  Thee,  O,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  bringing  us  safely  to  this  land  at 
last!     Amen!     Amen!     [They  rise  and  walk  about  slowly  and  fearfully.] 

Alden  —  The  air  is  frosty.  Gather  wood  there,  lads,  that  we  may  make  a  fire  for  the 
night.  We  will  build  it  on  the  very  spot  where  the  savages  have  theirs.  [Build 
the  fire.] 

Child  screams  —  Mother,  look  there! 
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3.     The  Coming  of  Samoset  and  Squanto 

Little  girl  screams  out  —  Mother,  look,  look  there ! 

Mother  —  Hush,  child!     Come  here. 

Standish  —  Front,  men!     Indians!     to  arms. 

[Women  retreat  quickly  back  of  men.] 

Standish  —  They  come  in  peace.    See,  they  give  the  peace  sign.    [He  returns  it.] 

Samoset    [advancing]  —  Welcome,   Englishmen !      [Bringing    Squanto    forward]    Him 

friend  to  white  man. 
Bradford  —  Hold  parley  with  them.  Captain,  while  we  stand  guard. 
[Standish  and  Winslow  consult  Indians.] 


By  permission  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company. 


'T'HE  treaty  entered  into  by  Massa- 
soit,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags, 
during  Plymouth's  first  year,  was  faith- 
fully kept  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Not  till  "King  Philip,"  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Massasoit,  went  on  the  warpath 
did  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
commit  any  serious  depredations. 
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4.     WiNSLOw  Heals  Massasoit 

Winslow  —  Massasoit,  their  great  chief,  is  sick  unto  death ! 

Bradford  —  Can  you  not  go  to  him,  Winslow?     If  you  can  help  him,  he  will  be  a 

great  friend  to  us  all. 
Winslow  —  With  God's  help,  I  will  do  my  best. 

5.     Massasoit  comes  to  Bradford  and  they  make  a  Treaty 

[Massasoit  enters,  accompanied  by  Samoset  and  Squanto.     Peace  sign.] 

Samoset  to  Carver  —  Big  Chief  Massasoit,  he  comes ! 

Carver  —  Tell  him  he  is  welcome,  Samoset.     Master  Bradford,  will  you  stand  by, 

while  the  young  men  go  to  bring  food  and  gifts  for  our  guest.    He  holds  our  safety 

in  his  hands. 
Standish  —  Squanto,  tell  him  our  tools  were  stolen  by  his  men  a  week  ago. 
Squanto  —  They  shall  come  back  this  moon.     He  gives  his  word. 
Carver  —  Will  he  put  his  mark  on  such  a  pledge.'* 
Squanto  —  He  will. 
John  Alden  —  I  will  write  it  down.    [He  writes  and  reads.] 

(1)  That  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  should  injure  or  do  hurt  to  any  of  our  people. 

(2)  That  if  any  of  his  do  any  hurt  to  any  of  ours  he  shall  send  the  offender,  that 

they  may  punish  him. 

(3)  That  if  anything  is  taken  away  from  any  of  ours  he  shall  send  the  offender,  that 

they  may  punish  him. 

(4)  If  any  do  unjustly  war  against  him,  we  will  aid  him;    if  any  do  war  against  us, 

he  shall  aid  us. 

(5)  He  must  send  to  his  neighbors  and  confederates  to  certify  them  of  this,  that 

they  will  not  harm  us,  but  may  be  likewise  comprised  in  the  conditions  of 
peace. 

(6)  That  when  their  men  come  to  us,  they  must  leave  their  bows  and  arrows  behind 

them. 
This  is  the  real  treaty  and  it  was  kept  for  fifty  years. 

Massasoit  makes  his  mark  on  the  treaty.    With  his  gifts  he  returns  to  his  people. 
Winslow  arrives  and  tells  of  the  approach  of  a  hostile  Indian. 
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By  permission  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company. 


/GOVERNOR  Bradford  answered  the 
threat  of  the  savage  Canonictis,  a 
snakeskin  filled  with  arrows,  by  returning 
the  same  snakeskin  stuffed  with  gun- 
powder and  bullets.  He  defined  New 
England's  attitude  towards  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  — fearless,  uncompromising 
maintenance  of  law  and  order. 


6.     The  Unfriendly  Message  from  Canonicus 

[Swift  Indian  messenger  enters  and  throws  snakeskin  on  the  table.] 

A  Number  of  the  Company  in  Unison  —  Let's  see!    Let's  see!    What  is  it.^ 

Bradford  —  A  snakeskin  filled  with  arrows.     What  can  it  mean.'^ 

Miles  Standish  —  Governor,   these  are  their  means  of  defence.     The  arrow  is  the 

Indian's  war  weapon. 
Bradford  —  Why  should  they  send  them  to  us.^    What  have  we  done  that  they  should 

send  war  weapons  here? 
[The  Indian  messenger,  by  means  of  signs,  makes  Bradford  and  his  men  see  that 

the  chief  challenges  them  to  war.] 
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Bradford  —  It  means  war.    The  Indians  are  to  go  on  the  warpath. 

Miles  Standish  — •  Turn  the  matter  over  to  me.    I'll  teach  them  to  make  war. 

A  Member  of  the  Company  —  Yes,  yes.  Let  onr  brave  Captain  Standish  and  his 
followers  take  them  in  hand. 

Bradford  —  No,  not  so  fast  my  good  people.  Give  me  some  powder  and  balls.  [He 
fills  the  snakeskin  with  the  ammunition  and  hands  it  to  the  Indian  messenger, 
who  departs  in  silence.]  Now,  let's  see  what  their  chief  will  think  of  that.  He  will 
see  that  we  understand  him  and  are  prepared  and  on  our  guard. 

Carver  —  Let  the  drum  sound.  We  will  call  the  people  to  church  to  pray  God  to 
keep  us  safe.     [Exit.] 

7.     Processional  —  Pilgrims  going  to  Church 
Singing  outside,  "O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past." 

8.    Priscilla  and  John  Alden,  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?" 

Tableau. 

9.     The  First  Thanksgiving 

[Young  girls  enter  with  much  excitement  carrying  tablecloth.  Boys  bring  and  set 
up  table.] 

Mar}^  Chilton  —  Priscilla,  are  the  turkeys  done.''    May  we  have  them  soon? 
Priscilla  —  Ay,  child,  and  be  sprightly,  for  we  shall  have  our  whole  company  on  our 

heels  within  the  next  hour. 
[The  girls  set  table  while  other  members  of  the  colony  stand  around  talking.] 
John  Alden  —  We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.    Less  than  a  year  ago  we  were  giving 

out  a  small  store  of  Indian  corn,  and  fearing  soon  that  it  would  be  gone. 
Wm.  Brewster  —  Well  do  I  remember  when  our  ration  was  but  five  kernels.    Now  we 

have  food  in  plenty. 
Elizabeth  Hopkins  —  How  thankful  we  should  be  that  our  lives  were  spared  in  that 

dreadful  time. 
John  Alden  —  That  is  what  Governor  Bradford  said  in  the  town  meeting  yesterday, 

and  that  is  why  we  are  having  a  public  Thanksgiving  praise  early  this  morning. 
[At  the  table  the  girls  talk.] 
Mary  Chilton  —  Afterwards  there  is  to  be  a  great  feast,  and  that  is  what  we  are 

getting  ready  for. 
Mary  Davidson  —  Did  Governor  Bradford  say  who  was  to  come? 
Mary  Chilton  —  Wliy,  every  one  is  invited,  even  the  Indians. 
[Enter  Squanto  and  other  Indians.] 
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Miles  Standish  —  Welcome,  Squanto. 

Squanto  —  The  white  men  make  great  feast.     Massasoit  bring  his  men;    they  are 
here. 

[Enter  the  other  Pilgrims  followed  by  the  Indians,  and  all  sit  down,  every  one  doing 
all  possible  to  help  serve  the  good  things.] 


The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

(Song  by  chorus.) 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rockbound  coast. 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed. 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er. 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  stirring  drums 

And  the  trumpet  that  speaks  of  fame. 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear; 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amid  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  ran^ 
To  the  anthems  of  the  free! 

The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam; 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared,  — 

This  was  their  welcome  home. 
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\Miat  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas;   the  spoils  of  war?  — 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine. 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod. 
They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found  — 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

—  Felicia  Hemans. 


EPISODE   IV 
All  Americans  —  "Freedom  of  Education" 

This  episode  is  planned  to  give  each  school  a  chance  to  show  to  the  community 
that  supports  it  what  it  can  do.  It  should  include  the  portrayal  of  an  event  in  local 
history  that  awakes  the  greatest  pride. 

In  the  Delaware  College  Pageant  the  need  of  advance  in  common  school  education 
was  powerfully  shown.  In  the  Marshfield  Fair  Pageant,  Daniel  Webster  gave  again 
his  thrilling  speech  to  the  Marshfield  townspeople. 

The  following  scenes  are  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive:  — 

1.  The  Colonial  School  may  be  worked  up  by  the  pupils  as  a  contrast  to  their  own 
school  exercises,  which  follow.  "Colonial  Children,"  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  is  in 
most  libraries,  and  this  and  the  other  books  by  the  same  author  furnish  much  ap- 
propriate material. 

2.  Scenes  from  Franklin's  boyhood  may  be  worked  up  from  his  autobiography 
and  from  pictures  in  the  textbooks.  His  life  covers  the  span  of  time  when  the  colonies 
developed  into  the  United  States,  and  in  every  phase  of  it  there  is  a  lesson  for  American 
children  of  to-day. 

3.  For  the  period  when  our  country  was  fighting  for  its  existence  and  for  freedom 
for  all,  nothing  is  finer  than  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  recited  in  chorus  by  all 
the  pupils.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  singing  of  "  America,"  and  the  giving  of 
the  salute  to  the  flag,  or  by  the  giving  of  the  "  American's  Creed  "  and  the  singing 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

4.  Many  different  plans  may  be  made  for  this  last  episode,  and  the  fervor  of 
it  will  dcfx'nd  u[)on  its  being  the  genuine  product  of  class  or  school  work  for  the 
community.  Various  selections  may  be  made  from  the  suggested  programs  in  this 
booklet. 

Where  there  arc  foreign-born  children,  each  group  will  have  a  colorful  contribution 
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to  give  from  the  Old  World  heritage  that  will  add  very  greatly  to  the  variety  and 
interest  of  this  fourth  episode.  These  tableaux,  songs  or  folk  dances  have  given 
invaluable  help  to  many  pageants  of  late,  and  complete  the  artistic  and  historic  circle 
by  bringing  at  the  close  of  the  pageant  the  work  of  the  newest  Pilgrims  to  America. 


SUPPLEMENT 
Helps  in  Production 

I.    Norse  Episode 

1.  The  Grieg  music  has  the  genuine  Norse  themes.  A  violin  alone  can  produce 
them  beautifully  for  the  songs  and  dances.  On  a  flute  they  are  lovely.  If  no  in- 
strument is  available,  let  the  children  hum  them  for  the  dances  and  sing  the  songs 
unaccompanied.  If  there  are  instruments,  the  overture  should  be  a  medley  of  the 
six  Norse  themes  used.  They  may  be  found  in  the  Wood  edition  of  "Grieg  Lyrics," 
published  by  B.  F.  Wood  Music  Company,  246  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
following  may  be  used  for  the  voices  or  single  instrument:  — - 


2.     Dance  of  the  Waves  —  Grieg's  Spring  Song 


-J - ^ ^ 


The  children  may  write  words  and  sing  this  if  desired,  or  it  may  be  hummed  by  a 
large  group. 

The  dance  figures  are  shown  in  the  pictures. 

The  costumes  should  be  of  cheesecloth,  dyed  first  light  green,  then  the  lower  half, 
dipped  in  dark  green  (when  dry),  and  then  the  lower  edges  in  dark  blue.  If  knot 
tying  is  understood,  lovely  patterns  can  be  made.  Bloomers  and  stockings  should 
be  dark  green.    No  shoes. 
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3.  Song  of  the  Seamen.  —  The  words  of  this  song  were  written  by^Miss  Cronin 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  Class  of  1920.  The  music  is  that  of  Grieg's  "Watch- 
man's Song." 
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Loud  ,  Loud  is  the  call  of  the  magic  seal    Dull  grow  the  hearths  of  home 
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For  the  wanderlust  has  called  again  ,    And  we  must  sea-ward  roam 
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1     The  mariners  of  the  North    land,    May  loud  and  proudly  boast. 

2.  The  viking  ship  that  bears  our  crew,  To  shores  unseen,  unknown, 

3.  In   calm  or  gale    our  hearts  will  sing  .    Our  sea -men  know  no  fear  , 
^ Repeat  No. 2, 3. 
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1  There's  not  a  sea  we  dare  not  sail ,  From  West  to  East-most  coast 
Z.  Will  brave  the  fight  of  all  the  winds,  In  wild-est  temp-est  blown 
3    Sing,  sing  and  rejoice  as  conquest  bound.     (Last  Ending) 

1^        Last    Ending 
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Our  ships  we  bravely  steer,  Sing,  sing  and  re-joice  as  con-quest  bound 
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Our  ships  we  bravely  steer 
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Costumes  of  the  seamen  are  made  of  colored  cambric,  made  in  straight  tunics  to 
the  knees,  to  which  cloth  moccasins  are  laced.  The  shields,  spears  and  helmets  are 
made  of  stiff  paper  or  pasteboard,  and  gilded  or  silvered.  The  powder  to  gild  them 
can  be  bought  in  hardware  shops  and  mixed  with  banana  oil  like  that  used  to  gild 


Norse  helmets,  shields  and  weapons. 


radiators.  The  pupils  enjoy  doing  this,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory.  Glue 
or  brass  McGill  fasteners  hold  them  together  well,  and  they  are  far  more  comfortable 
than  hired  metal  ones.  _  These  suits  should  be  worn  over  the  ordinary  clothing  of 
shirts,  trousers  and  shoes. 
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4.     Sun  Maidens.  ■ —  This  is  one  of  the  Norse  folk  themes,  and  may  be  sung  softly 
by  the  entering  maidens,  or  played. 
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These  dancers  should  have  light  or  red  hair,  should  have  yellow  dresses  and  stock- 
ings, and  gold  crowns  or  bands.  If  they  wear  sandals  they  should  be  gilded,  but  it 
is  better  to  wear  only  soles,  soft  slippers  or  sneakers  inside  the  stockings.  With  yellow 
scarfs  they  keep  time  to  their  step  as  they  advance,  and  wave  the  seamen  farther 
on.  A  gliding  step  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but  beautiful  dance  figures  may  be  used. 
The  seamen  follow,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Sun  Maiden's  song  they  halt  and  sing 
their  "Song  of  Triumph." 
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Hail!  Hail!   Hail!    AH  hail  to  theethou  beauteous    land! 
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Hail!  Hail!  Hail!   All  hail  thou  beauteous  land  to  thee; 
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Led  by  bright  waves  sparkling  fbam ,  we'll  dwell   from  care  so  free 
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Here  we'll  dwell  from  care  so  frse    and   never   roam 


6.  Butterflies  should  be  the  smallest  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  dressed  in  bright 
colors  with  wings  or  scarfs.  Grieg's  "Butterflies"  is  very  difficult,  and,  as  the  children 
flutter  about,  the  same  theme  may  be  repeated  if  preferred. 
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Oh!  dig  my  grave  in  this  fair  land,   In  this  fair  land; 
Oh!  lay  me   low  in  this  sea-girt  strand , In  this  sea-qirtstrana 
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Oh!  place  the  cross  at  my  head  and  feet.  The  cross  at  my  head  and  feet 
Oh!  seamen  retreat  Oh!  retreat!  Oh-' retreat!  Oh'- sea  men,  re  treat,  re  treat 
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SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MATERIAL  SUITABLE  FOR 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  PILGRIM 
TERCENTENARY 

Prose  Selections  from  which  Extracts  may  be  made 

Adams,  John  Quincy.  "Oration  at  Plymouth,"  December  22,  1802,  in  "Works  of 
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penter, New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1911. 

"Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial '  Monument,"   in  "The 

Pilgrims  and  their  Monument,"  E.  J.  Carpenter,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
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Prentiss,  Sargeant  Smith.  "On  New  England's  Forefathers'  Day,"  in  "Days  and 
Deeds"  (prose),  Burton  E.  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  B.  Stevenson,  New  York, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1914. 
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Shepard. 
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Bates,  Arlo.  "For,  0  America,  our  country!"  extract  from  "The  Torch  Bearers," 
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Poems,"  The  Beacon  Press,  1918;  also  in  "Peace  and  Patriotism,"  Elva  S. 
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Suggestions  for  Incidental  Music 

Bates,  Katherine  Lee.     "America  the  Beautiful,"  music  by  C.  G.  Hamilton,  Boston, 

Oliver  Ditson  Company. 
Bunyan,  John.     "^Vlio  would  True  Valour  see,"  set  to  the  music  of  an  old  English 

melody  in  "The  Mayflower  Song  Book."     Prepared  for  the  tercentenary  of  the 

sailing  of  the  "Mayflower"  by  J.  Rendel  Harris  and  Carey  Bonner,  London, 

Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1920. 
Chamberlain,  W.  P.     "Hurrah  for  Old  New  England,"  Boston,  Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
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Cross,  Allan  Eastman.     "The  Mayflower  Still  Is  Sailing  On"  (tune,  "Duke  Street" 
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J.  C.  Macy. 

Publication  of  the  A.  P.  Schmidt  Company,  New  York 
"The  Rock  of  Liberty,"  text  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown,  music  by  Rossiter  G.  Cole. 
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Suggestions  for  Plays  and  Tableaux 

Cook,  Marjorie  Benton.     "The  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner,"  Drama  League  Book 
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Vosburgh,  Maude  B.     "The  Homemakers,"  play  of  the  Pilgrims  in  three  acts  (no 

royalties  for  amateur  production).  New  York,  Samuel  French,  1920. 
Anonymous.     "The  Signing  of  the  Compact,"  outline  of  a  scene  for  "Mayflower" 

days,   in   "The   Congregationalist   and   Advance,"   January    15,    1920,   Boston, 
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